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Books and the Quiet Life 


On my breakfast table there is a pot of honey. Not the manufac- 
tured stuff sold under that name in shops, but honey of the hive, 
brought to me by a neighbouring cottager whose bees often hum in 
my garden. It gives, I confess, more pleasure to my eye than to my 
palate; but I like to taste of it, because it is honey. 

There is as much difference, said Johnson, between a lettered and 
an unlettered man as between the living and the dead; and, in a way, 
it was no extravagance. Think merely how one’s view of common 
things is affected by literary association. What were honey to me if 
I knew nothing of Hymettus and Hybla?—if my mind had no stores 
of poetry, no memories of romance? Suppose me town-pent, the name 
might bring with it some pleasantness of rustic-odour; but of what 
poor significance even that, if the country were to me mere grass and 
corn and vegetables, as to the man who has never read nor wished 
to read. For the Poet is indeed a Maker: above the world of sense, 
trodden by hidebound humanity, he builds that world of his own 
whereto is summoned the unfettered spirit. Why does it delight me 
to see the bat flitting at dusk before my window, or to hear the hoot 
of the owl either with vague superstition or not heed it at all. But 
these: have their place in the poet’s world, and carry me above this 
idle present. 

I once passed a night in a little market-town where I had arrived 
tired and went to bed early. I slept forthwith, but was presently awak- 
ened by I knew not what; in the darkness there sounded a sort of 
music, and, aS my brain cleared, I was aware of the soft chiming of 
church bells. Why, what hour could it be? I struck a light and looked 
at my watch. Midnight. Then a glow came over me. “We have heard 
the chimes at midnight, Master Shallow!’ Never till then had J heard 
them. And the town in which I slept was Evesham, but a few miles 
from Stratford-on-Avon. What if those midnight bells had been to 
me but as any other, and I had reviled them for breaking my sleep? 


—Johnson did not much exaggerate. 
—George Gissing 
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A Planned Democracy for Western Europe 


WéARNER F. BROOK 


I believe that the ideal extent for the 
unity of organization and control lies some- 
where between the individual and the mod- 
ern State. Therefore, I believe that progress 
will be found in the direction of develop- 
ment and recognition of half-autonomous 
corporations in the frame of the State. 


J. M. Keynes 


ESTERN European Planning, 
WV an outgrowth of a natural 


development, is now a fact. 
In contrast to a variety of political ex- 
tremes that are not adaptable to western 
social and civic life and that would lead 
directly to war, it offers a transitional 
scheme at a time in which many po- 
litical and economic problems are not 
yet ripe for solution. 

The development of an age-old 
planned economy in Germany was per- 
verted by the Nazi regime only to im- 
plement power politics, a digression 
which could teach the world a salutary 
lesson. Yet, even the synthesis of de- 
mocracy and socialism which developed 
at the time of the Weimar Reich and 
is now also “the” British type, may not 
be more than a temporary “instru- 
ment.” It is not in itself an ideology. 
It is an expedient to bring about a 
Planned Democracy. 

The system may not fit the United 
States, Russia, or awakening nations of 
the East. Uniformity is neither attain- 
able nor necessary. It is quite enough 
that an area housing about 200 mil- 
lions, that has been known as one of 
the world’s greatest cockpits, should 
get a breathing spell, in a fashion suited 
to Western European peculiarities. 

The present author, like any other, 


may be prejudiced. He does not believe 
in Marx’s advance from capitalism to 


a proletarian socialism. He envisages a 
different development. The age of me- 
chanization, with the help of capitalist 
technique, has led mankind away from 
an Authoritarian Society which happily 
had passed the stage of Feudalism. But 
in the long run Capitalism, an instru- 
ment of greatest human progress, grew 


_to impose a new authoritarian rule of 


its own kind and by that has under- 
mined many democratic principles 
which have emerged in the Western 
World. Now it is possible that Western 
Planning may lead Europe to a form 
of authoritarian society, one in which 
control is exercised by society for so- 
ciety. 

National Socialism even in its dis- 
torted garb was, no doubt, a reaction 
against usurpation by plutocracy of 
what, according to an old German 
school of thought, the government of 
the people has to do for the people. 
Mere military crushing of Nazism will 
therefore never be the end. Only a 
strong counterforce representing a new 
and enlightened democratic ideal, exer- 
cised in a wise division of powers be- 
tween community and the carriers of 
enterprise, leaders as well as workers, 
can bring Germany back into the fam- 
ily of nations. 

It is a confusing, if still not aston- 
ishing, phenomenon that the carrying 
of the main ideologies into practice, the 
“technique,” is nearly identical whether 
we consider democratic, nationalistic or 
socialized economies. 

The essence of such general ‘“‘tech- 
nique” is here presented: Every rational 
economic system is built on evaluation 
of goods and services which men ex- 
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change. Such a system relates produc- 
tion-values to demand values. Price is 
the indicator—although a crude one— 
of whether there is a too much or too 
little of produced goods and services. 
The “ideal system of economic proc- 
esses” of the classical economists, as an 
abstraction similar to processes studied 
by the exact natural sciences, deliberate- 
ly disregards consequences to human 
society. The latter requires a science for 
itself ; economists of the end of the 19th 
century have called this science ‘‘social 
economics.” This is the science of “cor- 
rections” which are necessary to make 
an economy a “human economy.” Yet, 
any human economy has to go back to 
the laws of the assumed ideal system 
in order to adjust quantities of supply 
and demand to the national income. 

The financing of production and con- 
sumption created an apparatus between 
both spheres, production and consump- 
tion, which has left very little of the 
role of suppliers and demanders as 
“free” counterplayers. The growth of 
these intermediary processes between 
supply and demand has been marked 
by the development of the barriers of 
huge capital investment; by interlock- 
ing technical processes; by established 
market positions built up through prod- 
uct differentiation and adroit salesman- 
ship. The new “technique” built on 
these processes is the expression of a 
definite change in the economic system 
of our times. 

Since this stage of a highly devel- 
oped economy has been reached, any 
talk of a return to freely acting enter- 
prises is nonsensical. The decisions 
which must be made if we are to 
achieve an adjusted economy in which 
distribution, measured in quantities of 
goods and money, will be in the inter- 
ests of all, can no longer be simply 


regulations of the private parties; they 
can be made only by a superimposed 
authority, by some kind of a “people's” 
representation. Quite apart from needed 
interference on behalf of the vital so- 
cial “corrections,” private capital in- 
vestment has in fact stagnated. Thus 
the superimposed authority—this can 
only be the State—must share actively 
in the innervating of production and 
employment to make these social cor- 
rections possible. 

The Soviet economy is ample proof 
that no form of a rational economy can 
function without regard to the “ideal” 
system, that is, without evaluating the 
particular economic items in terms of 
price, money, capital, investment, cred- 
it, savings, etc. As the London Econo- 
mist has said of Soviet development, 
“Credit was used, first, as a means of 
securing the proper proportion between 
investments, in various branches of the 
national economy; secondly, it was used 
as a means of controlling the produc- 
tive efficiency of industrial establish- 
ments.”! Before the second Five Year 
Plan there existed ‘‘a general scramble 
for raw material and machinery be- 
tween the managements of various in- 
dustries.” Many complications such as 
“over-investment in capital goods, ac- 
cumulation of unduly large stocks and 
consequently enormous immobilization 
of working capital, occurred in some 
branches of industry, while in others 
plans were obstructed by inadequate 
supplies of machinery and raw mate- 
rials.” The Economist continues that a 
complete reform of “accountancy and 
credit provided the remedy. Individual 
establishments as well as trusts were 
compelled to work on the basis of a 
profit-and-loss account.” Even if no 


1**Soviet Banking,’’ The Economist (Banking Supple- 
ment, September 19, 1942), p. 6. 
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commercial sale of goods took place, 
the quasi-sales from department to de- 
partment were nevertheless based on 
price economy in the ledgers (invisible 
competition!). Any further comparisons 
between the technique of capitalism and 
the technique of socialization simply 
emphasize the fact that both are sub- 
jected to the principle of a “rational 
economy” based on economic evalua- 
tion. The “technique’’ of Soviet econ- 
omy is still based on capital — State 
capitalism. 

In addition Stalin, in the interest of 
warfare, has strictly observed the meth- 
ods of private capitalist production in 
its technological as well as organiza- 
tional setup. What America and Europe 
knew of the formation, size, and man- 
agement of giant trusts, in both meth- 
ods, centralized or decentralized, has 
been copied by the Soviets. On both 
sides of the Urals such works of strictly 
Western and private capitalist pattern 
have been erected with the help of 
American and European planners and 
engineers. With their assistance also 
the size of the Soviet national income, 
with all its social consequences, has 
been greatly increased. To all these 
Western imitations has been added the 
building up of the managerial profes- 
sion and a complete differentiation of 
salaries and wages from manager to 
unskilled laborer. 

This marked similarity of “‘tech- 
nique” leads us to ask where then is 
the difference between the democratic 
and the Soviet system? Certainly the 
first difference is that private capital 
does not work in Russian trusts and 
their profits are not tapped by a few 
giant-capitalists—a type which does not 
exist in Russia, despite a system of non- 
equalitarianism. In the “system” of so- 
cialization, however, (for all followers 


of this school of thought) lies the 
promise of a high living standard for 
the masses. But the fulfillment of this 
promise by a system with ownership of 
the means of production by the State 
is in no way guaranteed and has never 
been proved. The excuse for the fail- 
ure because of the enormous war ex- 
penses may prove valid for decades to 
come. The air is full of inflammable 
tinder. On the other hand the living 
standard of the Western countries is 
by far the highest in the entire world.? 
To reach this standard after the war, 
the Russians would do well to intro- 
duce a Beveridge Plan. 

For the best thinkers of the Weimar 
Reich and for the men in England who 
represent progressive ideas (with or 
without the “socialism of gradual- 
ness’), the lack of any proof of the 
validity of the claims made for this 
widely recommended chimera, sociali- 
zation, and the doom of any freedom 
by totalitarian dictators who make free 
use of purges overriding all rights of 
men, are reason enough to defend what 
seems to them good in an old tradition. 
They do not wish to sacrifice the legacy 
of the Antique, of Christianity, of 
the Quatrocento, of Shakespeare and 
Goethe—and most of all not the prin- 
ciples of Democracy—for an unknown. 

II 

We have good reason for calling 
Anglo-German trade rivalry the eco- 
nomic cause of the First World War. 
The economic history of Germany, a 
late-comer both in industrialization and 
in political power among her imperial- 
ist rivals, has been both extremely rapid 
and dynamic. Only one striking ex- 
ample is the development of the Ger- 
man steel industry which, since the in- 


2For evidence of the comparatively low living standard 
in Russia, see Lewis L. Lorwin, Postwar Plans of the 
United Nations (New York, 1943), pp. 283-284, ff 
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troduction of the Thomas and Gilchrist 
procedure after the Franco-Prussian 
war, enabled Germany to become the 
greatest steel producer of Europe by 
using a lower grade domestic iron ore 
from the just conquered Lorraine. As 
a result, Germany became an enormous 
steel-exporter. The proud English steel 
production was overtaken at the end of 
the 19th century. England in the re- 
sulting division of markets of industrial 
produce was forced to abandon Euro- 
pean markets, leaving them to Ger- 
many, and to fall back on Anglo-Saxon 
and overseas markets. The consequences 
of this change were far-reaching. While 
Germany without any considerable emi- 
gration could easily absorb an increase 
of eight to nine million of her popula- 
tion in the decade before World War 
I, England’s emigration was enormous. 
Her industrial areas were especially 
badly hit by this emigration, and un- 
skilled labor was particularly adversely 
affected. 

Yet the England of the twenties and 
thirties competed with Germany not 
only in steel and metal products, but 
also in coal, chemical products, textiles, 
shipping, and shipping industries. To 
German competition has been added 
the enormous competition of the other 
industrial countries of Europe such as 
France, Belgium, the Austrian-Hunga- 
rian successor States, and Poland. For 
England the “expansionism” of the 
Victorian age with markets for all her 
products in backward European and 
overseas countries is over forever. She 
and the European countries with an 
earlier start in industrialization have 
now to compete with powerful new- 
comers in South America, Japan, British 
India, South Africa, and other places. 

By 1938 Britain’s export values to- 
talled not more than half of her import. 


The decline in the markets of all the 
great export industries left many scars 
in the political as well as in the eco- 
nomic life (“distressed areas”). Before 
the present war, markets for export 
were guaranteed to a great degree 
through imperial preference. But we 
can hardly assume that there will be 
a repetition of this mode of export. The 
war has very largely wiped out Britain's 
capital assets invested abroad, the in- 
terest from which once helped to offset 
the adverse trade balance. Thus public 
finances are being strained more than 
ever. And public expenditure already 
generally agreed to in the interest of a 
far-reaching social policy will in the 
future increase immensely. 

It is the curse of overpopulated Euro- 
pean countries that the bulk of their 
populations are dependent on export 
markets. Here lies the great difference 
between them and the United States. 
The United States succeeded in absorb- 
ing her steadily increasing production 
in her growing home markets. Thus 
only a small percentage of her indus- 
trial production was exported while 
Germany and England have been large- 
ly dependent on exports. As far as some 
of their industries are concerned they 
export more than half of their produce. 

Yet for the United States also a new 
economic situation exists. In the inter- 
ests of keeping the post-war national 
income large, the necessity may arise 
to expand production and employment, 
making use of the recent rapid tech- 
nological progress and mass production 
methods. This will force the United 
States to abandon her usually small 
ratio of exports to production, and to 
compete for foreign markets with the 
European exporters of mass production 
goods. 


We must expect far greater economic 
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rivalry in Europe when the transitional 
riod of replenishing war-exhausted 
stocks and the first recovery boom are 
ended. The tragedy of post-war Europe 
is illuminated by Lord Keynes’ prognos- 
tication concerning what the British 
competitor will have to do in order to 
survive: 
The future ape goa of this country essen- 
tially depends on the great expansion of our 
export trade . . . Without that our good 
hopes for the future are sunk. . .. We must 


increase the volume of our exports by at 
least fifty per cent compared with 1938.* 


Any future plan for world pacifica- 
tion will be primarily dependent on the 
tempo which technology will take in 
western and central Europe. The na- 
tions living in this immense industrial 
area belong to the group of mass pro- 
duction goods competitors in basic as 
well as in processing production. Even 
a crippled post-war Germany, left with 
only her great western and central 
industrial areas, will still be a stupen- 
dous competitor. If we do not provide 
a positive solution, within the frame- 
work of a new League of Nations, an 
energetic vanquished enemy, feeling it- 
self oppressed, will find an incentive to 
autarchy, expressed in a maddening tem- 
po of technology. Not only in Europe 
but also in the world market as a whole 
cut-throat competition will be rampant. 

Technological progress in our time 
is both friend and foe. On the one hand 
it improves man’s standard of living; 
on the other hand it is known to be the 
greatest labor displacing force. Tech- 
nology has been chiefly responsible for 
creating our great depressions with 
their disastrous figures of unemploy- 
ment. And unemployment in its turn 
has been one of the major economic 
causes of world-wide disorder; it is one 


*Manchester University, speech, May 20, 1942. 


main foundation of Fascism. If our in- 
ternational production and the markets 
for it remain unplanned, there must re- 
sult a superabundant production of cer- 
tain selected products.* To these will 
belong for example motor cars and re- 
frigerators; and we must expect new 
favorites such as light metals and vari- 
ous synthetic products such as plastics, 
rubber, textiles, vitamins, etc. Mass pro- 
duction in a synthetic era! 

The situation will be aggravated by 
the general desire and need for maxi- 
mum production of most goods (and 
not only of those selected ones) in or- 
der to preserve a high national income 
and to provide prosperity. To achieve 
that, no doubt Keynes-Hansen’s Full 
Employment policy will be one of the 
major means. Taken all in all, the con- 
sequences of an acute disturbance of 
world trade will make international ar- 
rangements imperative. And interna- 
tional arrangements must have as their 
basis national ones. A potential danger 
also lies in the principle of “economic 
self-determination” on which about two 
dozen European “‘sovereign’’ states still 
insist. 

III 

German “planned” institutions of 
economic policy go back to pre-mercan- 
tilist times. As we shall see later, Ger- 
many never really grew. beyond her 
mercantilist era. British planning began 


4]. B. Condliffe’s vivid picture of the economic policy 
between the two wars (“‘International Conciliation,” 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1943, No. 
389, p. 336) may be quoted here as an example of the 
nonsense to which lack of international regulation has 
led before and may lead again after the war: ‘‘Measures 
of restrictive economic nationalism constituted in fact a 
defense, not of national interests or national welfare, but 
of sectional interests using national instruments of pro- 
tection. Their purpose was to resist economic change and 
adaption, to freeze existing patterns of production and 
employment and to protect them against competition from 
imports. There was, indeed, an ost universal phobia 

inst imports—the only real gain from trade. It is well 
illustrated by the fact that the United States reacted to 
both the severe crises of the inter-war years by increasing 
its already high tariff duties in 1922 and in in 1930. 
On the other hand, every country strove desperately to 
expand its exports, by negotiation, by subsidies, by loans. 
In order to maintain domestic employment, exports were 
almost given away. 
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during World War I and showed re- 
markable similarity to German war 
economy. Each arose independently of 
the other, ample proof that the forma- 
tion of such institutions was in the air. 
Both camps, during World War I, 
formed whole branches of trades into 
war cartels under government super- 
vision; some trades even came under 
absolute government control; for ex- 
ample, railroads and utilities. And the 
abolition in England of many war or- 
ganizations after the war was followed 
by an era of planning in which cartels 
again played a conspicuous role. 

Wealthy industrial countries with 
large and increasing markets, in peace 
time, have little need of such institu- 
tions. At the time of her world wide 
commercial expansion, Britain had not 
much use for them. 

Germany, the late comer in indus- 
trialization, worked under the most dis- 
advantageous conditions: lack of or un- 
developed resources and lack of finance. 
Her penury early led to an industrial 
policy that was “planned” in the sense 
of avoiding waste and underselling of 
the competitors. Cartels, proverbially 
called “‘off-spring of penury,” after the 
last quarter of the 19th century spread 
rapidly. The State encouraged their de- 
velopment. 

Now Britain’s penury has dictated a 
similar policy—formation of cartels. In 
brief, the British industrial owners be- 
tween the two wars transferred the line 
of general policy of all their great ex- 
port industries to a “co-dominion” be- 
tween them, the government, and the 
Bank of England. The Economist te- 
ports, “Within the last five years a tra- 
ditionally free and international market 
has been metamorphosed into some- 
thing like an executive instrument of 
government’s policy, largely without 


passing of legislation” (July 11, 1936). 
The Bank of England acted as govern- 
ment agent. Such activities, in strict con- 
trast to a traditional British notion of 
government and Bank, led to the of- 
ficial establishment of “industrial de- 
velopment banks,” really branches of 
the Bank and controlled by the Bank. 
And various “committees,” too many 
to be named here, acted as instruments 
between Private Finance and Treasury. 

The “‘reconstruction” forms adopted 
by individual industries varied in or- 
ganization but not in principle. The 
bulk of the industries are now organ- 
ized in cartels (groups of trade branch- 
es with legally independent members 
bound by agreements, but not mergers 
of enterprises). Independent bodies 
were promoted to represent the public 
interest in matters of capital develop- 
ment, price fixing, and tariffs. The short 
era from 1932 to the outbreak of the 
war, when the main institutions were 
founded, was an era of tentative ex- 
periments, largely hampered by fluctu- 
ations of the world market. Between 
the two wars, another type of public 
corporation also combined collabora- 
tion and co-partnership between gov- 
ernment and private enterprise, or State 
ownership and private operation. There 
were offered, too, some other transi- 
tional methods to deal with trades with 
special public interest. 

During war time the principle of 
‘‘co-dominion” became stronger, accept- 
ing labor as an essential decisive factor. 
The tripartite system of operating in 
groups, committees, and cartels, is now 
the main working method in industrial 
affairs in England. The Labor party and 
the Trade Union Congress—in the typ- 
ically British gradual way—though in 
principle insisting on a far-reaching 
program of future public management, 
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are now the most active collaborators 
with government and management in 
all sorts of industrial affairs. Among 
wartime measures is that of the “con- 
centration of industry”; for example, 
the nomination of 2,000 clothing firms 
out of 25,000 in the industry to under- 
take the production of “utility and gov- 
ernment clothing” — the others being 
closed down and compensated.® 

No longer do only isolated voices, 
such as those of the industrialists and 
economists Lord MacGowan, Samuel 
Curtauld,* Mr. Rowntree, and Sir 
George Schuster, agree to the tripartite 
scheme of planning; the need is now 
recognized generally. 

The well known financial editor 
O. R. Hobson calls the “New Code for 
Industry,” propounded November 11, 
1942, by some 120 chairmen and direc- 
tors of Britain’s leading companies, 
“imposing by reason of its galaxy of 
signatories’: 

The industrial set-up . . . is one in which 
“private enterprise” will remain, but will 
accept ‘“‘as a first charge on industry a code 
of obligations towards employees.” This 
code includes equal opportunity to rise to 
responsible positions, a minimum basic 
wage, holidays with pay, reasonable hours 
of work, State family allowances, raising of 
school-leaving age to sixteen with compul- 
sory part-time education up to eighteen, and 
so on. Works councils and production com- 
mittees are to be generally adopted, and 
every possible -— is to be taken to improve 


the general standard of management in in- 
dustry. 


As to the organization of industry in its 
capitalist aspects, it is regarded as essential 
that the relations between firms, between 
different industries and between industry 
and the Government should be more fully 
and comprehensively organized, and to this 
end a system of sectional associations [{i.e., 
cartels}, which shall coordinate the activities 
and secure the collaboration of all producers 


5British Information Service, 1 D 276. 
*Economic Journal, April, 1942. 


in each section of industry, is proposed. The 
question of whether membership of these 
associations should be made compulsory is 
one which must not be lightly decided and 
is therefore remitted to a special committee 
to study. In any case, at the head of these 
associations is to be a Central Council of 
Industry, which shall maintain contact with 
the Trade Union Congress, formulate “high 
economic policy,” act in furthering inter- 
national economic co-operation, and so on.? 

We must notice several more impor- 
tant provisions of the Code: 
Industry is to maintain contacts with “bodies 
representative of the consuming public” or 
any sections of it in order to know what 
consumers think and how their wants can 
be more fully met. . . . The trade unions 
should co-operate with management in ex- 
amining problems affecting industry in re- 
lation to the community as a whole. They 
should be supplemented by work councils 
and production committees . . .8 

The second item showing Britain’s 
plight is the change in investment pol- 
icy which has taken place. The balance 
sheets of the commercial banks, the 
main reservoir of the British income, 
showed on their asset side in 1913 only 
fourteen per cent of government bonds, 
while the proportion of government 
bonds during the last two decades has 
risen steadily to thirty-two per cent.® 
The same table of The Economist pre- 
sents the 1943 figures for total govern- 
ment papers as 57.2 per cent. In 1913 
loans to the government probably ab- 
sorbed only about one-sixth of the 
banks’ resources and in 1924 only just 
over one quarter. By the end of 1944 
it may well be, according to The Econo- 
mist, about two-thirds or even more. 
The Economist in a representative ar- 
ticle, “The Future of British Banking,” 
in its important special issue on the oc- 
casion of its Centenary, says that there 


TOscar Hobson, Can We Afford It? (London, 1943), 
pp. 83-84. ; 

SLorwin, op. Cit., BP 233. 212. 

®*The Economist, CXLV: 311 (September 4, 1943). 
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will hardly be a substantial reversal of 
trend in the figures given so far. “Both 
public and expert opinion, in its present 
mood, looks with much less disfavour 
on Budget deficits than it did after 
1918. The omens would seem to sug- 
gest a continuance rather than a rever- 
sal of recent trends.” In a nutshell this 
change in British investment policy rep- 
resents the beginning of a socialization 
without bloodshed and without destruc- 
tion of political opposition. There will 
still be room enough for private enter- 
prise and private initiative. The State 
becomes the regulator, channeling the 
flow of economic currents. 

As the British example shows, this 
change from private to public invest- 
ment is accompanied by every remedy 
against an immoral concentration of in- 
come for a few while one-third of the 
population struggles at the level of 
mere existence. Taxation during war- 
time in Britain has almost completely 
lopped off the top of the income pyra- 
mid. And the wartime trend of taxation, 
including the inheritance taxes, which 
were already extremely high before the 
war, will continue. 

Such investment and taxation poli- 
cies, accompanied by the parliament- 
like settling of industrial affairs and by 
social legislation which sets in where 
immediate action for social security is 
needed, to make health and education 
free goods—such policies offer a far 
safer way to social justice and security 
than the method of total socialization, 
the final results of which are yet un- 
known. 

IV 

We have already touched upon a lit- 
tle of the overwhelming evidence that 
without planned regulation the world 
market, and especially its important 
European sector, will be left to chaos. 


In the international sphere plans are 
under way for an international super- 
organ in connection with a bank for 
currency stabilization and control, com- 
bined with credit and raw material al- 
location. But an international organiza- 
tion to provide a balance within the 
danger zone, i.e. technology and eco- 
nomics, is still lacking. Such a system 
surely must be combined with national 
and international investment policies 
in which the States appear as major 
participants. 

This system means neither more nor 
less than an international regulation of 
production and markets. Such interna- 
tional regulation presupposes national 
regulations. If we do not believe in the 
possibility of “automatic” regulation 
by a free play of forces, nor yet in to- 
talitarian tyranny, then we must put our 
faith in the only remaining possibility 
—in the establishment of democratic 
institutions of control, that is, regula- 
tory parliament-like bodies for a proper 
channeling of both goods and money. 

Instead of attempting to cure the 
symptoms through the application of 
slogans, we must tackle the disease it- 
self. To such “‘sloganism” belongs the 
“fight against cartellization.” How else 
can the urgently needed “international 
regulation” be achieved than through 
cartellization? Cartels are the very or- 
ganizations to allocate food, raw mate- 
rials, credit, to fight cut throat compe- 
tition, etc. We shall show that cartels 
are mere instruments which can be used 
for private egotism as well as for pub- 
lic welfare. They can be made the in- 
struments for a great creative influence 
in shaping political systems for the vital 
needs of a changing world. Thus to use 
them would be to chase out the Devil 
with Beelzebub: public welfare cartels 
versus private cartels. Public welfare 
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cartels, first in the form of war cartels, 
were an invention of Walther Rathenau 
in 1914. To destroy such cartels would 
deprive us of the best instruments to 
obtain economic stability. These “puri- 
fied” instruments represent the missing 
link in the international political set-up. 
To be sure, cartels have to be taken 
from the camera-obscura sphere of pri- 
vate enterprise administration and 
brought into the glass-house of public 
criticism and action. But this “‘purifi- 
cation” must be very different from 
American anti-trust or the jurisdictional 
interferences in cartellization during 
the Weimar Republic. 

The task of public welfare cartels 
should be that of combining and bal- 
ancing the two main elements of our 
social-economic system, private enter- 
prise and public welfare administra- 
tion: the struggle of these two elements 
within the cartels will reduce the abuses 
of both profit economy—egotistic mo- 
nopoly-capitalism—and red-tape public 
administration. 

Certainly we take for granted that 
we cannot put the clock back and aban- 
don the principal “interferences of the 
State” for the purpose of executing an 
adequate economic and social policy 
(full employment, regulation of stag- 
nating investment). These interferences 
slowly and organically grew in adapta- 
tion to great changes, conditioned by 
the need to finance the production- 
consumption circulus in the capitalism 
of the last fifty years. First interference 
occurred by intermediary action of com- 
mercial and currency banks; and later 
these institutions combined their inter- 
ference with that of the State itself. 

The trend of Germany's present war 
industry developed directly from the 
pre-1914 high pressure industry up to 
that of 1918-1938 industry. Through- 


out the period of industrialization Ger- 
man industry was supported by a State- 
aided economic policy aiming at co- 
ordination of public and private policy. 
Ignorance sometimes tries to attribute 
this more than a century old develop- 
ment of Germany’s economy to Hitler- 
ism. In principle there is nothing new 
in the Nazi economic system except the 
admixture of the perverse racial theory 
and the abuse of the entire economy 
for one purpose: war in the interest of 
Nazi power politics. 

As has been stated, Germany nev- 
er shook off mercantilism; her era of 
economic liberalism was merely an 
episode of perhaps fifteen years ending 
in 1879 with Bismarck’s autonomous 
tariff. Be sure, any German government 
would have developed in a similar to- 
talitarian way. Walter Rathenau’s co- 
ordination of industrial supply and the 
form in which he grouped it in the 
German War Department in 1914 (car- 
tels of mixed public and private com- 
position) were landmarks on the road 
to both a new “technique” of a war 
economy and Germany’s socialization.’° 
The economic policy during the 
Weimar Reich showed a heightening 
of this development. Evident proof of 
this are Moellendorff’s plans—anchored 
in the Weimar Constitution. In one 
word, it is a State-aided co-ordination 
of political and economic purposes. 
This technique has been adopted and 
improved in recent years in some coun- 
tries, an improvement which has led 
to the concept which considers fiscal 
policy and public finances to be an in- 
tegral part of a country’s economic sys- 
tem, making the State (with the help 
of all the people concerned) the cata- 

Out of the various treatises on this subject, I should 
like to mention here Walter Rathenau’s Deutschland 
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lyst of a production and employment 
policy. 

Public authority acting in the public 
interest has worked in Europe through 
the form of “mixed public and private 
enterprise,” which, no doubt, is a tran- 
sition to socialization. But the State has 
not bound itself to a single enterprise; 
it has also associated itself with cartels 
(cartels of mixed public and private 
composition), co-operatives, and indi- 
vidual boards or committees. Since the 
last war Walther Rathenau’s mixed car- 
tels have become common in many na- 
tions, varying in degrees of intensity. 
I have pointed out elsewhere the man- 
ner and motivation of the changes of 
cartels in Germany: 

In the course of development the grip of 
strong private or public forces changed car- 
tels into formations of a different character. 
Trusts, socialist co-operative societies of pro- 
duction, State enforced cartels or even pub- 
lic departments, derived from them. Thus 
cartels begin in a competitive society, they 
end in a socialist one. During this long de- 
velopment not only do their original func- 
tions undergo essential changes, but natu- 
rally their forms of expressions are sub- 
jected to corresponding changes." 


The difference in attitude toward regu- 
lation of industries between govern- 
ments (as for example in Europe and 
in the U. S.) is marked by this devel- 
opment. Even in Imperial Germany pri- 
vate cartels had been enforced by the 
government itself (e.g., coal, potash). 
It was only a short step to making it 
compulsory that cartels be the official 
representatives of industry. 

The public authorities in mixed car- 
tels appear in a twofold role: (1) as 
overall guardians (internally, as agents 
to provide a well-adjusted economy and 


especially full employment and eco- 
“Bruck (Brook), F., Social and Economic History 


from William Il to Wistar’ (1888-1938) (London, 1938), 
pp. 92-93. 


nomic stability; internationally, to miti- 
gate or prevent tendencies toward com- 
mercial war) ; (2) as guardians of con- 
sumer interests. Early official economy 
during World War I developed the tri- 
partite organization (State, including 
consumers’ interests, employers, and 
employees). A “tripartite” scheme was 
adopted in both the “socialization laws” 
(which were a thorough-going cartelli- 
zation under State guidance) and in 
the ‘‘Reich Economic Council’’ of the 
Weimar Republic, and is being adopted 
on an even greater scale today in vari- 
ous countries, especially in England. 

We have mentioned that cartels can 
serve profit economy as well as public 
welfare. Private cartels combine inde- 
pendent companies of any trade in 
agreements, mainly to regulate produc- 
tion and distribution, to allocate credits 
and materials, and to watch economic 
stability. 

Important for the ‘‘watch-function” 
of a post-war international trusteeship 
is that cartels have grown to be the 
brains and backbones of entire indus- 
tries. As organs of planning, they per- 
mit a comparable and accurate cost ac- 
counting of the production of all mem- 
ber firms (German Kalkulation Kar- 
tels). This makes a glass house of bal- 
ance sheets and costs of production. 
There are no longer any business se- 
crets; cost accountancy has become a 
science which State and Labor members 
in the tripartite cartel parliament can 
make use of at any time. Revenue de- 
partments, cost accountants, financial 
editors are now familiar with “costs in 
practice,” and all the methods of jug- 


gling balance sheets and filing corpora- 
tion tax declarations. For these and 
other reasons, cartels and cartelized in- 
dustries, as the main promoters of fa- 
tionalization and technical progress, 
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have become popular in Europe. 
Whether a cartel turns out to be an 
instrument of mere capitalist interests 
or a servant of the common weal, de- 
pends on the attitude of society and 
government in any country towards 
these formations. If society has repre- 
sentatives in its political parliaments 
who are the partisans of special and 
powerful private interests, opposing 
labor and consumer representatives in 
the cartel parliaments are the only 
counter force. 

I have drawn attention to some major 
issues of our modern economic system, 
as far as they can be summarized in an 
article dealing with cartels as important 
organs of planning. Return to “free 
competition” in a world in which pro- 
ducer and consumer no longer deal 
directly with each other, a world in 
which complicated economic barriers 
have grown up between supply and de- 
mand, is impossible. In any endeavor 
to force this return, anti-trust legislation 
must fail. 

“Economic theory has not yet clari- 
fied the role a high degree of monopoly 
plays in creating or increasing unem- 
ployment” says a recent survey in the 
Quarterly Review of the American La- 
bor Conference on International Af- 
fairs.1? A. P. Lerner in this magazine’® 
has denied this effect of monopolies. 
The Harvard professor J. A. Schum- 
peter stresses rather the stabilizing ef- 
fect of monopolies on employment. In 
our time, when some major monopoly 
problems await clarification, it does not 
make much sense to condemn whole- 
sale, as an article in The New Republic 
does, ‘* the greatest industrial works of 
the world aS major conspirators and 


criminals because of their theoretical 
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adherence to the category of monopo- 
lies. Cartels are branded here as mo- 
nopolies too. What is the good of an 
article which does not mention with 
one word the politico-economic back- 
ground of cartels in Europe and their 
change into public welfare cartels? Col- 
lecting what amounts to atrocity stories 
and gossip instead of investigating the 
real economic problem will not further 
our knowledge; it will actually impede 
our progress toward any real solution 
of the problem. Who would, for in- 
stance, plead the abolition of trade 
unions because of the many conspiracies 
and embezzlements which occupy our 
law courts? 

It is true that private cartels have 
accelerated the inevitable process of the 
formation of great mergers. The size 
of such mergers appears entirely com- 
mensurate to needed amounts of fixed 
capital, processes of mass production, 
and a certain coercion of interlocking 
financial and technical processes, etc. 
Whether private, mixed, or State capi- 
tal is working in these large-scale un- 
dertakings, their size and their func- 
tions do not differ. Since this type of 
largest-scale undertaking has been prev- 
alent in essential industries, the living 
standards of the masses have risen con- 
siderably. 

Nevertheless, social progress is im- 
peded as long as private dominating 
groups alone decide both the choice of 
goods of the limited budgets of the 
main consumer and the “maximum out- 
put or restriction of production” of in- 
dustries. If these decisions are to be 
made wisely, it is necessary to have an 
independent, scientific research organ 
working on a preference list of con- 
sumption goods corresponding to the 
main consumer's income.'® 


13] have drawn attention elsewhere (‘‘International 
Policy in a Synthetic Era,’’ Pamphlet, New York, 1943, 
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Western European Planning as here- 
in described is offered as a transitional 
solution to the problems of post-war 
international economic policy. In view 
of the fact that in our time some hun- 
dred nations insist on their sovereignty, 
and especially on their economic self- 
determination, it is the only realistic 
solution for European countries. It is 
the only way by which they can arrive 
at peaceful understanding based on 
“parliamentarian” negotiation. Any 
other solution would be coercive, would 
be essentially ‘‘totalitarian.”” An attack 
on public welfare cartels on the ground 
that, carried to their ultimate logical 
extreme, they might lead to totalitarian- 
ism is as mistaken as, for instance, Hit- 
ler’s statement that ‘“‘democratic free- 
dom leads to chaos and anarchy.” Any- 
thing can become bad if carried to an 
extreme; any planned approach to 
man’s problems can be made to appear 
undesirable if it is judged by the ex- 
treme logical possibilities contained 
within it. It is the middle values which 
make life bearable for men who are 
born both individuals and units in 
society. 

The conclusions, therefore, are clear: 

First, a system regulating produc- 
tion, finance, and distribution on the 
basis of “public welfare and tripartite 
organization” is strictly opposed to 
harmful private monopolistic interest. 

Second, the history of the attempts 
to control trusts and cartels in this 
country shows that behind the smoke- 
screen of anti-trust legislation monopo- 
lies flourish exuberantly. From this fol- 
lows 

Third, that any interdiction of trade 
agreements can be evaded. A defeated 
p. 13) to the fact that without the co-ordinated group- 

ing of German trade and industry a solution to the 


po ll of how to collect indemnity payments from 
Germany after the war would hardly be possible. 


Germany, despite interdiction of cartels 
in a peace instrument, could build in- 
dustries, vigorous in themselves and by 
that politically powerful, nationally as 
well as internationally. Occupation is 
a temporary measure. After it is over 
no power in the world will be able to 
dictate from a distance of some thou- 
sand miles a detailed trade system for 
another country. Germans could, as 
their first step, send a few efficient at- 
torneys to the United States to study 
the methods of evasion of anti-trust 
laws now almost two generations old. 
Soon the Germans would beat their in- 
structors in new techniques. 

Fourth, nationally, the “monopolistic 
crime, conspiracies of competition 
against state and consumers,” can be 
fought better by combined control or- 
gans of State, Employer and Labor than 
through any anti-trust legislation. 

I have tried to show the steps which 
transferred cartels from a purely eco- 
nomic level of competitive economy 
into a level where cartels are parts of 
the political and social structure of a 
country. The democratic watch and con- 
trol functions of cartel parliaments, as 
the English system shows, are on the 
way to democratize a whole economic 
system. That internationally criminal 
acts have occurred through cartels does 
not invalidate the principle, especially 
not in its new political and social garb. 

In short, to outlaw cartels would be 
to deprive the world of the only avail- 
able democratic instrument which can 
control whole branches of industry in 
the interest of the consumers and the 
whole community. Mixed cartels are, 
in our day, the way to supplement 
political democracy with economic de- 
mocracy. Only when we have done so 
will the true meaning of democracy be 
fully realized. 
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you with your lecture platform, your teacher’s rule, 
your microphone and your newspaper, you fool 

of Venus or fool of Mars. Ask yourself— 

what did you do to make it possible? 

Ask your conscience, ask your heart, 

ask your troubled brain 

if you remember where you played a part, 

where you marked your ballot, whose gravy-train 
you rode, where you put your cross? 

For whom did you vote when men of good will 
gave warning? Did you think, did you listen, did you hear 
—or were your eyes bent willingly to every smear 
in print, your ears to every slur on wisdom? 

Ask yourself where you were, 
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in what country of the spirit, in what kind 
of company, in what state of mind? 

All around you the cities are afire; 

the landmarks now of city, cities going, gone, 
were once forgotten landmarks now a pyre 
made of conscience. 


Ask yourself, Mr. Tom. 
Ask yourself, Mr. Dick. 
Ask yourself, Mr. Harry. 


—Where, on what day, at what hour, 
by what means—sudden of bombs aflower 


or insidiously in the poison of lethargy made whole 


by wilful blindness—came destruction 
to the landmarks of the soul? 


On the Unavenged Dead 


INGEBORG KAYKO 


I wish one would come back 
if there is a place to leave 
and he still could find his track, 


to tell us here who grieve 
and eye for an eye have sworn 
on the bitter battle eve, 


whether the dead are shorn 
of all earth’s sweet and sore, 
whether they wait forlorn 


until avengers gore 
the red soil where they fell 
with the bayonet once more, 


or whether, where they dwell, 
there is no squaring up, 
neither with heaven nor hell, 


nor with quick dice in the cup, 
nor with blood told drop for drop. 
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To the Artists of Brazil 


An Exchange of Letters 


THOMAS HART BENTON 


American Embassy 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Mr. Thomas Hart Benton 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Dear Mr. Benton: 


I am writing to solicit your support 
of a cultural publication program which 
we have recently started at the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. The 
purpose of the program is to promote 
a better understanding and appreciation 
of American culture on the part of Bra- 
zilians. The project is well under way, 
and we have already received material 
from Archibald MacLeish, Willa 
Cather, Howard Mumford Jones, Paul 
Engle, Philip Blair Rice, William Car- 
los Williams, Theodore Spencer, John 
Gould Fletcher, James Farrell, and 
many others. 

We are particularly interested in ob- 
taining articles on the American arts 
and philosophical essays if they have 
some bearing on the present emergency. 
I am sure that an essay from you on 
painting would do a great deal of good 
down here. If you will be willing to 
contribute and will send me a copy of 
the article by airmail, I shall get right 
to work with preparations for publica- 
tion. . . 

The articles received are translated 
into Portuguese by experts, and no 
changes are made in the original with- 
out the permission of the author. We 
have been publishing the material in 
the literary supplements of leading Bra- 
zilian newspapers. No payment can be 
made for the articles, but the authors 
will have the compensation of knowing 


that they have contributed to a better 
understanding between Brazil and the 
United States. 
I shall look forward to hearing your 
reactions to the project. 
Charles Edward Eaton 
American Vice Consul 


Dear Mr. Eaton: 


Thank you for your letter of Febru- 
ary 5. I am certain any program di- 
rected to acquainting Brazilians with 
the culture and the cultural expression 
of the United States is good. We on 
this side of the world must learn to 
know each other. I hope, however, that 
this program may be made reciprocal 
and that Brazilians will also try to ac- 
quaint us with their culture and their 
ways of expressing it. I look forward 
in the post-war world to an exchange 
of cultural expressions between all the 
nations of America. 

With this in view, there are a few 
things I should like to say to my brother 
artists in Brazil. First of all, I want to 
tell them that a great deal of the paint- 
ing in the United States has little rela- 
tion to the culture of the United States. 
The reason is that our painters have 
yielded themselves too easily to the in- 
fluence and effects of another culture. 
Much of our art is simply a pale re- 
flection of the art of pre-war France. 
Perhaps that may be the case also with 
some of the art of Brazil. It is not un- 
common throughout the Americas. 

I hope when we begin to exchange 
our cultural goods that this condition 
will be corrected and that we shall not 
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be sending each other borrowed goods. 
It can and will be corrected if we de- 
velop a proper confidence in our own 
cultures. Such confidence need not and 
should not be colored with assumptions 
of cultural superiority. We have had 
enough of that kind of thing in Europe. 
We have seen its bad effects on the 
national groups of Europe, where it 
has intensified basic economic strains. 
France and Germany have both been 
guilty. Both have assumed a superior 
position for their culture. Both have at- 
tempted, also, to inject a belief in these 
superiorities into other cultures. France, 
more subtle than Germany, has been 
more successful. In the plastic arts she 
has imposed her expressive patterns on 
half the modern world to the detriment 
of cultural variety and originality. 

Let us avoid all this. We shall have 
enough difficulty keeping our practical 
affairs smooth without adding the ten- 
sions of cultural snobbery or cultural 
imperialism. Let us make up our minds 
to tolerate one another. Let us try to 
understand that cultures are not con- 
sciously made, but that they grow and 
are conditioned by all kinds of factors 
which make them different from one 
another and which should make their 
expressions different also. Let us re- 
joice in these differences instead of hat- 
ing them in the European fashion. And 
in the new days to come let us also 
try to re-orientate ourselves toward the 
whole question of art, toward the func- 
tion of art and its proper place in man’s 
life. 

Artists, like other men, unless they 
are chronic and habitual tourists, live 
the better part of their lives under and 
within the conditions of a familiar cul- 
ture. Their behaviors, the patterns of 
their thought, are functions of the total 
cultural environment which encompas- 


ses them. 

Art, true art, is one of the expres- 
sions of this fact. It has been so his- 
torically. The great styles have been 
styles of place. When painting or sculp- 
ture or poetry reach the levels of great 
art, they are more likely to emanate 
from the unconscious pressures of the 
cuture in which the artist lives than 
from the cultivation of special and high- 
flown attitudes. Cultivation, education, 
may help the artist, but it cannot make 
a consequential art. Art is not science, 
whose terms arise from conditions iden- 
tical the world over. It is not scholar- 
ship either, though some of the disci- 
plines of art may involve scholarship. 
Art in past history and still today, if 
it is to be significant art, is an expres- 
sion of the values of life within a cul- 
ture. 

This view is at variance with those 
most widely accepted in our modern 
art world where international cults sep- 
arated from any specific national cul- 
tures are supposed to provide the pro- 
pelling powers of high art in painting. 
In actual fact, however, these interna- 
tional cults are not international at all. 
They originated in France, in Paris, and 
even today, after thirty years, use the 
expressive terms of French painting. 
They represent an international exten- 
sion or imposition of French procedure, 
though they are now separated from 
the French cultural content which origi- 
nally gave them life, artistic validity, 
and force. The failure of international 
culture to produce art lies in the simple 
fact that such a culture doesn’t exist. 
Internationalism in art is a disguised 
boulevardism. What it has produced is 
French art emptied of significance. It is 
also largely an art of expatriates who, 
separating themselves from their own 
cultures, have not been able to absorb 
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or penetrate a new one. The modern 
school of Paris is a school of uprooted 
souls. 

I should like to suggest that it would 
be better if Americans forgot that 
school. If there are Brazilians who are 
attached to it, I would suggest that they 
look deeper into their own culture and 
see if there is not matter for expression 
there which will call for forms which 
are Brazilian and not Parisian. 

Let me emphasize the fact that I am 
not opposed to French art or French 
culture. On the contrary, I am a deep 
admirer of both French literature and 
French painting. I am opposed only to 
the late peculiar effects of French paint- 
ing on the expressive urges of artists 
who belong to other cultures, particu- 
larly in the Americas, where French in- 
fluence has put a monotonous stamp of 
sameness over hundreds of talents. 

I do not believe that a few expressive 
patterns can encompass the experience 
of the world or that a pattern emanat- 
ing from one cultural area can express 
another. I am in favor of knowing and 
enjoying patterns arising from cultures 
other than our own but not of imitat- 
ing them. The world is too big and too 
varied to be set in one artistic mold. 
I regret to see some of our Chinese 
brothers modelling their art on that of 
our Western world. I regret to see art- 
ists of the United States and of Brazil 
modelling their arts on those of the 
boulevards of Paris. Again, this is not 
because the art of France as a whole 
is not good or great art, but because 
its psychological and social character 
cannot be adapted to the expressive 
needs of another culture. You cannot 
express a Brazilian experience in the 
terms of the cafe tables of Paris. Real 
experience must create its own terms. 

Techniques by which expressive 


terms are objectified must be learned, 
they must be learned from precedent, 
and most American technical precedent, 
even when we consider our native 
Indian arts, is soon traced back to our 
European brothers and forefathers. But 
unless we can adapt what we learn to 
our own cultural background, we shall 
not have art, but rather imitation of art. 

Perhaps it is not at the present time 
in the best of taste to decry the unhap- 
py effects of French art on the Ameri- 
cas. France, herself, has enough un- 
happiness without adding to it accusa- 
tions of evil effect through her cultural 
expressions. But the fact remains that 
the art of France has tended, in late 
years, to blind us to the true nature of 
art. Between our two wars, and even 
before the first one, French art became 
separated from the life of France her- 
self and took its color from an inter- 
national cafe society. French art became 
an expression, not of French culture, 
but of boulevard fashions and cults. 
Painting, especially, became like the 
Parisian dressmaking industry, a busi- 
ness of creating models for an inter- 
national market where artifice and in- 
genuity took the place of the truly 
French genius of such artists as Dau- 
mier, Renoir, or Cézanne. The expres- 
sions of these three were deeply im- 
pregnated with common life experience 
close to the soil of France. They were 
true expressions of French culture and 
therefore true art. The so called “inter- 
national expressions” which have lately 
represented French art are divorced 
from life, except as it is lived in a 
narrow specialism. They have no basic 
cultural ties. They represent little but 
technical concern with the materials of 
art. They are immensely egotistic. They 
revolve about fragile personal original- 
ities and take pride in being aloof from 
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the everyday concerns of men. Their 
makers excuse this aloofness in the 
name of “internationalism.” 

It may be that this art of the boule- 
vards of Paris represents, or will be 
seen in history to represent, a temporary 
breakup of French culture. Perhaps it 
is symbolic in its complete social irre- 
sponsibility of that division of French 
life which made France so weak before 
the onslaught of the Nazi hordes. In 
any case, it is time for us who live in 
the Americas to forget it. We need a 
new concept of art. We must lead art 
back to its proper functions as a repre- 
sentation of true cultural experience 
tied close to the lives of men. We must 
see that while the finished art object 
may have international values, the 
product in the making must have roots 
in national experiences. The kind of 
experience necessary to great art is deep 
and continuous. It cannot be had by 
running about the world. It is not 
found either by taking thought where 
changes of attitude and technique are 
likely to be mere functions of verbal 
logic. It may contain or enclose ideas, 
ideas even of international significance, 
but its spirit and its form must come 
out of a people, out of a culture, out 
of a way of life. 

Our Mexican friends, whether or not 
they would agree with my way of put- 
ting the matter, have fulfilled the con- 
ditions I see desirable. The local char- 
acter of their art, which gives it origi- 
nality and life, has been the very base 
of the international interest it has oc- 
casioned. Modern Mexican art has 
sprung from and is a function of Mex- 
ican culture. Therein its greatness lies. 
That is the reason it is art and not 
merely a technical display. The inter- 
national world has been enriched by 
the Mexican artist’s concern with his 


local culture. 

Like the Mexicans, you in Brazil and 
we in the United States live under the 
conditions of our cultures. These cul- 
tures are different. Within each general 
culture, there are areas of further cul- 
tural differences. It is conceivable that 
each of these areas could find or make 
forms which would be characteristic ex- 
pressions of these differences. This I 
would regard as the happiest kind of 
outcome for the overall life of man- 
kind. “Variety is the spice of life” and 
will continue to be the spice even 
should we reach that apparently far off 
but happy state when, ceasing to cut 
each other’s throats over our difficul- 
ties, we sit down like brothers and talk 
them out of existence. 

In the exchange of our cultural ex- 
pressions, if they are truly cultural ex- 
pressions and not merely exercises in 
some kind of international cult or 
fashion, we shall get to know each 
other as well as to provide intellectual 
stimulation and entertainment for each 
other. I will know Brazil by its voice 
and Brazilians will know the United 
States by the voice of the United States. 

As there are kinds of lives to be 
lived, there should be kinds of art to 
express them. So many of our artists 
in the United States have missed this 
simple matter and have gone chasing 
art over the world and in cultures other 
than their own. They have gone to 
Paris to learn to be artists. Some of 
them now go Mexico. I would prefer 
the latter, but even so it is not the way 
to find art. Art is not found in the clum- 
sy gestures of tourists trying to make 
believe they are at home when they are 
not. I don’t know whether this peculiar 
fear and denial of their own cultural 
background obtains as largely among 
Brazilian artists as it does among artists 
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in the United States. If it does, I hope _ possibilities of our own culture, will in 
it will be overcome and that when we this matter pray for you Brazilians of 
begin to exchange our cultural goods, like mind if you in turn will pray for 
we shall see an art of Brazil and not an us. Somewhat desperately we need your 
imitation of the art of some other place. _ prayers. 

We artists here, who believe in the Thomas Hart Benton. 


Cactus 


CHARLES EDWARD EATON 


This ochre fountain of copper root 

Has struck through quartz and granite vein, 
Blading air with thorned volute 

In hot savannahs of no-rain. 


No haze of heat can wilt the skin, 
Weatherless, closed, glazed-stiff and hard, 
With liquid topaz lying in 

The fibers of the yellow sward. 

In sandy miles of blistered dune, 
Camel-humped to craze the burning eye, 
The shafts through jungle-press of noon 
Lift water-prickings toward the sky. 


Unsweating in the bronze of sun, 

The spines toward evening lapse in light, 
And coolly plume, one by one, 

Slow gouts of silver in the night. 


Love Song 
CHARLES EDWARD EATON 


I meet you at the outposts of the world, always about dark 
And there are all the twilight skyroads of desire untraveled, 
The only light the dim lamp-glow of your hair swaying in the park. 


You are glad to walk down any road, ferreting the night, 
And I feel lofty and beyond the dull savannahs of the body's feeling, 
Knowing the far-away moon-brush of your hand, the silver lip-touch of cool light. 


You do not ask me where I’ve been . . . the pain, the anger . . . looking for the 
hot scars 
Of old affections. It is enough . . . the bright nameless encounter: the vagabond 


fire along the dark road of time 
Before we rise and walk toward dawn upon the lonely mountains of the stars. 


Poems from Latin America 


This Region of Ruin 


EFRAIN HUERTA (Mexico) 
English Version by Lloyd Mallan 


This region of ruin, 
camelia fragility, 

lets no one ever sob 

but quietly in blood 

his intimate sorrow; 

this small land 

of precise half-warmth, 
this acid course of agonies 
is, in pure words of piety, 
the old, exhausted root, 
the rotted marrow of the city. 


And now: 

the dream is nothing more, 

death no more than dry death; 

death by whatever you may choose— 

the red carnation crushed 

beneath your foot, the kiss 

sweet upon your shoulder, 

older things than even this— 

because of brutality incapable 

your foolish little hand 

nor inescapable caress 

light and languid, 

of green eyes 

that more than others seem to glisten; 
because your sham is goodness, 

ignoring grace of passion, 

compassion alien to your face; 

and because, at last, 

your watercolor kingdom, 

your music and your eyes of ripe rain 

do not pertain to this republic of lament, 
nor are they meant for this moist hot forest 
languishing, rotted by contempt, 

nor to this coppery place 

where with a June dawn I dreamed of victory— 
And this was your soft voice 

it seemed, calling me to life. 
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Love 


EFRAIN HUERTA (Mexico) 
English Version by Janet Brassert 


Love comes slowly like the black soil, 

a maiden’s glow, the scene of wheat; 
like rain beating old bent trees 
awakening birds to song. Love is white, 
cold clean and silken, prolonged, serene: 
lightning smiles, a stream of hail. 
Love comes slowly like the sun, 

the dawn, an ear of grain. 


I travel far and silently 

among lamenting stones 

longing to be doves or stars 

or yellow birds of song: I follow 
the ringing bells, the dying cry 
of crows, of black dogs 

like sadly singing swallows. 


I bring the course of the wind, 
the scent of the mist, the whisper of time. 


But I must know the wild white lily 
of your body, the weeping rose 

of your arm, the violet sleeping 

in your flowing hair. 

I must find your wingéd smile, 

your smile of clouds, of fever and fiesta; 
sad bitter lies have scaled 

my eyes with rust; I must find 

the wine of love and feel it 

rushing madly to my lips. 

But love comes slowly, love is dark 
determined death, a river 

of cold reflective suicide, 

stark perfected wickedness; 

love is mystery, a sinless night 

with moons of mist; 

love is the daughter of poetry 
bearing tears and sighs, 

prayers and water, pain and blessing. 


I sought you in the rain 

of softest shade, 

in the rain of fire; 

long awaited and desired love 
lost and faded in a dawn of hate. 
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Wake for Papa Montero 


NICOLAS GUILLEN (Cuba) 
English Version by Lloyd Mallan 


(TRANSLATOR’S NOTE: This poem was originally written in straight 
Spanish, in the romance ballad form, but the overtones and color of 
the ayy were so native and folk-like in quality that to capture a 
similar feeling in English the translator felt it necessary to present it 
in dialect. The majority of Guillén’s poems up to the time he wrote 
this one were all in a whimsical and humanly warm Afro-Cuban 
dialect.) 


Burn down dat dawn 

wif yo’ gee-tar’s fire, 

wif cane-juice brimmin’ dat choclut cup 

you swings up de breeze an’ calls yo’ body 
under dat moon dat’s dead an’ pale as de face 
of de white boss man dat jails you race! 


Oncet 
de rhumba beat came proud like hell 
an’ high yella color out f’om you feet. 


Oncet 

you long tin-plated pipe 

swallow down drinks thew all de night 
like a crazy boat in a rhum-filled sea, 
like a woogie warrior at a rhumba roar: 
An’ now 

what you gon’ do wif dis dark 

if’n you cain’t drink it like night, 

if’n you cain’t wear it like skin; 

an’ now 

what vein gon’ give you back 

all dat blood dat you lack 

dat went down de black drain 

dug wif de dagger in you nigger back? 


Dey give you de dozens dis time, 

ol’ Papa Montero! 

(Dey sho’ do, dey sho’ ’nough do!) 

An’ you friends dat night 

was for you waitin’ in you tenement flat, 

but you came home daid; 

was you buddy dey say who did you wrong; 
but you came home daid; 

an’ de dagger dat done you was never found; 
but you came home daid; 

but you came home daid f’om de drunken brawl .. . 
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(Now this Baldomero’s finished: 
rhumba an’ rowdy an’ mess it up!) 


Two little candles are burning 

to lighten a little de shadow, 

too much fo’ you simple death, 

two little shadows burned by de candles. 
An’ yet 

you blazin’ shirt dat brightened you songs, 
you dusky songs dat brightened you feet, 
you plastered mop on you lazy haid 

mo’ dan dese candles brighten you body! 
Dey give you de dozens dis time, 

ol’ Papa Montero! 

(Dey sho’ do, dey sho’ ’nough do!) 


An’ today, Papa Montero, 

dat ol’ moon dawned right back my house 
an’ slash de ground wif her dagger-edge 
an’ quiver a while an’ jist stick there. 
Some black kids come along an’ pick it up; 
dey shine it till it bright, and now 

Ah brings it t’lay it like a pillow 

under you sorry haid tonight! 


At the Margin of the Sky 


Octavio Paz (Mexico) 
English Version by Lloyd Mallan 


Banished, at the margin of the sky, 
I lie stretched out and alone, 

loosed from the world, 

from flesh of the Word, 

like fallen fruit, 

like coal among the ashes dying. 


Remembering not my origin nor form. 
The world bodyless 

and the earth sterile, knowing 

neither memory nor touch. 

Alone among your stones I lie, kingdom 
frozen, total night, of stone, not shadow. 


Ah, limit of the world, 
hopeless region, 

who weeps, who calls to me, 
there, beyond my dream? 
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Don’t touch me, weak light 
and innocent, vague form, 
leave me here among the stones. 


Ah, final solitude, 

who touches, calls to me, 

dumb and wordlessly, 

soft beating in the belly of this silence, 
hoping never for an answer, 

like the voice of a river 

calling to the infinite plains ? 


Don’t touch me, leave me here among the stones, 
nascent wounded sound; 
stone fallen as I am among the stones. 


Sore 


Poem 
ALAN SWALLOW 


Calm sea of time is on us, and we move 

Toward the fact of our lives. Which way in time 
Lie the lost faces—small, hard, and fleshless faces? 
Present and innocent, and lost in time, 

We are held, awash, from death’s stately places. 


The past is not the past, content, unchanging, 
But feeds upon this present hour, which hies 
Us toward some shore (fringed, one might believe, 
With calm sand and the green grass). What lies 
Unburied is we who move without our leave. 


Morning Rhapsody 


RICHARD LYONS 


Upward spreads a blue movement. It stains 

the branches, shoots down a line of wire fences, 
and makes the road smooth blue. As the senses 
shake from dim recesses what sleep remains, 

they do not see it. They think of, drive to 

their work, to the city where light, too, comes, 
exposes (like a memory of slums) 

brown smoke-fog that dulls neon signs, rolls through 
the streets, too, filled with crowded buses, crushed 
with people who left crowded rooms, who stumble 
against the city’s heavy sides, curse, mumble, 

hurry on. The city bulges. Time is rushed, 

but not monotony that is and ever. 

The city at war throbs on and settles never. 
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The Permanent Values of Civilization* 


Among the Romans 
Confidence in the Republic 


WILLIAM HarpDy ALEXANDER 


O overwhelming is the contribu- 
tion of Rome to the permanent 
values of civilization that any 

short account of it tends to become 
simply a catalogue of more or less fa- 
miliar names and places and events. It 
seems wise, therefore, to examine and 
appraise the single moral quality which 
the world has agreed to assign to re- 
republican Rome par excellence, securus 
iudicat orbis terrarum. Rome will here 
be dealt with as an exemplar of heroic 
fortitude for a moral purpose, and that 
too in the face of defeat and the grave 
perils which defeat entails. Rome has 
not been unique in the possession of 
this quality, but historically she has re- 
ceived credit for it over a longer period 
of years and among a larger part of the 
inhabitants of the western world than 
any other people. It is one thing to 
have a moral quality and quite another 
thing to be recognized for the posses- 
sion of it to the point where the con- 
sensus of a great body of civilized men 
stretching across the centuries has made 
of the possession a pattern of the first 
importance. 
II 

There grew up long ages ago on the 

immortal seven hills beside Father 


*The following two essays were originally presented 
as part of a series of ten lectures at the University of 
California. Under the eral title ‘‘The Permanent 
Values of Civilization,’’ the series, planned by Professor 
John S. P. Tatlock, sought to discover, amid the uncer- 
tainties and misunderstandings of these war years, those 
permanent values for which we have been willing to 
go to war. The University Review has previously pub- 


Tiber’s stream a Latin-Sabine State 
which, approximately five centuries be- 
fore Christ, decided, under circum- 
stances which we do not understand too 
well, to dispense with kings and set up 
a respublica Romana. The only certain 
fact about the change is that life-king- 
ship disappeared and was replaced by 
an annual presidency of a collegiate 
character. That it was democratic 
neither by design nor very much so in 
fact is reasonably established by the tra- 
dition of a dual consulship: the speciai 
preserve of the city’s aristocracy, with 
retention of all the insignia of the old 
monarchy, and the equally strong tra- 
dition of a struggle between classes 
within the state for political equality as 
represented by the opening of the con- 
sulship to the plebeians. Neither of 
these things need surprise those who 
are acquainted with the historic devel- 
opment of any democracy any more 
than the additional fact that while the 
Roman commonwealth did in the end 
achieve something like manhood suf- 
frage and the technical right of any cit- 
izen to fill almost any office of state, it 
never succeeded in giving the large 
mass of its citizens any real measure of 
that economic independence which is 
lished six of the essays: Autumn, 1943: ‘“The English,’’ 
by William Morris Hart and ‘‘The French,’’ by Gabriel 
Bonno; Winter, 1943: ‘‘The Russians,’’ by Alexander 
Kaun and ‘‘The Italians,’’ by Rudolph Altrocchi; Spring, 
1944: ‘‘The Fate of ‘Liberty’ and the Spanish Empire,”’ 


by Rudolph Schevill and ‘‘The Older Germans and Scan- 
dinavians,’’ by Archer Taylor. With these two essays, 


the Review concludes publication of the series. 
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the necessary complement of political 
freedom. Nonetheless Rome was sub- 
stantially what we must in the light of 
historical experience call a free State, 
unsubjected to any power without and 
guaranteeing to its people substantial 
freedom within. One may reasonably 
part company with the modern cynics 
who hold that the Roman was merely 
deluded when he prided himself on be- 
ing /iber and on enjoying /ibertas. The 
individual Roman as compared with 
most individuals in his world was a free 
man. If Livy is any guide, the freedom 
of Rome’s politicians in abusing one 
another points to a high index in the 
matter of free speech at least, and there 
are those who believe that free speech, 
unchecked and unrestrained, is the ulti- 
mate test of freedom. 

This State in which he lived, if we 
think of our typical Roman as existing 
about two hundred and fifty years be- 
fore Christ, was still largely agricultural 
in its outlook and point of view. Trade 
and commerce, to be sure, had devel- 
oped rapidly, but on the whole the 
Rome of those days is roughly compar- 
able in its political and economic situ- 
ation with the pre-1850 United States. 
To the end of Roman history public 
men continued to talk the political lan- 
guage suitable for an agricultural or- 
ganization, as I suppose they will con- 
tinue to do in our republic for untold 
time. Carthage, Rome’s principal rival, 
on the other hand, was, as far as we can 
read the picture, a much more advanced 
industrial-political state. While it would 
certainly be foolish in the light of Aris- 
totle’s description of its constitution in 
his Politics to deny its claim to being a 
democracy of sorts, it was really a plu- 
todemocracy, to borrow Herr Hitler’s 
favorite word about ourselves, in which 
the individual gave little evidence of a 
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tangible relation to the State such as 
the possession of a few acres of its soil. 
In comparing Carthage and Rome of 
the mid-third century before Christ, we 
encounter the striking fact that the 
former operated in war largely with 
mercenary forces by land and sea, while 
Rome fought mainly with citizen levies. 
The phrase “embattled farmers’’ still 
had high validity with her. I take this 
to mean, in part at least, that the Ro- 
man citizen believed sufficiently in his 
freedom to be willing to fight for it 
and that he recognized, at least to a de- 
gree, a purpose in fighting for that free- 
dom which he could invest with the 
notion of morality. Fighting for it 
meant, of course, heroic fortitude both 
to secure victory and to sustain failure 
and defeat. 

In 218 B. C. Hannibal, the Lion of 
Africa, launched his amazing attack on 
Italy, leading his forces thither by a 
route which all contemporary military 
authority regarded as impossible. He 
overcame obstacles which in the eyes of 
the leading Romans of the time guaran- 
teed complete protection for Rome 
from any land attack. According to 
them the war would be fought entirely 
in Spain and Africa. Yet Hannibal ar- 
rived, being a military genius of the 
first order and hence not bound to the 
pronouncements of text-books. By the 
late fall of the first year of war, he 
had soundly beaten the Romans at the 
river Trebia in Northern Italy, with 
losses to the defeated that formed a 
gory prelude to later disasters. In 217 
B. C. there followed the fearful 
slaughter at Trasimene Lake, famous 
for having produced among other 
things the most honest war commun- 
iqué of history, when the Senate, after 
a day spent in closely examining fugi- 
tives, announced tersely: “We have 
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been defeated in a great battle.” Then 
came 216 B. C. and Cannae, the anni- 
versary of which was a black day on 
the Roman calendar for ever after. It is 
about Cannae and the surrounding cir- 
cumstances that one can be more 
specific. 


Ill 


Rome had sustained two grave de- 
feats, but she gave no sign whatever of 
even remotely considering a negotiated 
peace. Indeed for the year 216 she 
raised the greatest army recorded in her 
annals down to that time — eighty 
thousand horse and foot. The consuls 
for the year were under specific instruc- 
tions to fight — not a very good prec- 
edent, as things turned out, for military 
control was superseded by political di- 
rection, as some today seem to desire. 
Hannibal set his trap astutely. The 
Romans rushed in and lost fifty thou- 
sand dead on the field or captured, al- 
most two-thirds of their forces. There 
must have been those at Rome who 
then maintained that the Carthaginian 
could not possibly be beaten, that the 
Romans must make up their minds to 
live in the same world with Hannibal. 
The most optimistic must have fore- 
seen long years of bitter warfare and 
grinding taxation ahead if victory was 
to be achieved. The probabilities must 
have seemed to favor the view that the 
Italians would now throw in their 
weight with the obvious ultimate victor. 
In short all was over —or almost all. 
The one question that remained was 
this: could heroic fortitude, fired with 
the moral faith that Roman freedom, 
whatever its faults, was infinitely to be 
preferred to life under a Carthaginian 
dictated peace, and must be defended 
to the end, even if that end was extinc- 
tion, still be appealed to for resistance 


against the greatest military power of 
the day, a power clearly as successful 
as it was great? 

Now let us not pretend that heroic 
fortitude was at once discernible. On 
the contrary, the city was full of grief 
and panic. The first reports had an- 
nounced the complete annihilation of 
the Roman arms and the death of the 
two senior officers, the consuls of the 
year. Even the fairly stoical Romans 
were thrown off balance for a time by 
this news. Livy confesses himself un- 

ual to the task of narrating the many 
evidences of that fact, being satisfied to 
observe, and probably with justice, that 
any other people would have been ab- 
solutely overwhelmed by what had 
happened. Of the war so far this was 
the third major battle and the third 
and worst defeat. No organized resist- 
ance was, as far as known, available. It 
is bitterly significant of what can hap- 
pen under such circumstances that 
Rome passed once again under the hor- 
ror of human sacrifice after some cen- 
turies of disuse. It is a grim warning to 
ourselves as to just what can occur 
when outward pressures induce the col- 
lapse of the supposedly irrefrangible 
walls of custom. Weeping and wailing 
was the order of the day. Women who 
had lost husbands, fathers, brothers, 
sons, and sweethearts roamed the streets 
by the thousands, further weakening 
morale by their publicly exhibited lam- 
entations. Those high-souled patriots 
of whom every country has its quota 
talked of getting out while the getting 
was good. (It has always been a fa- 
vorite subject for speculation why Han- 
nibal did not march directly from Can- 
nae on Rome. That there was a good 
military reason is certain, because Han- 
nibal was a first-class soldier. It was 
probably not possible after the struggle 
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at Cannae to organize on the instant 
the march on Rome, and on the instant 
it would have had to be to achieve suc- 
cess. ) 

Two paths were open for recovery 
from that awful state of mind that had 
descended on Rome in the early hours 
after Cannae. One was to seek to know 
the victor’s terms and to swallow the 
pill, no matter how bitter it might taste. 
Hannibal, it was learned, was taking 
what some termed a very reasonable 
view. Addressing Roman prisoners, of 
whom he had many, he alleged that he 
had no desire to fight it out to the 
death; his whole struggle was, as Herr 
Hitler alleges his to be, for sovereignty 
and recognition. His father and his 
uncle had had to bow to Rome, now it 
was Rome’s turn to yield. Everything 
could be arranged on a most gentle- 
manly basis. Only acknowledge the 
superiority of the Herrenvolk, now so 
obviously superior after their three ma- 
jor victories, only vacate the lands nec- 
essary to give Lebensraum to the Her- 
renvolk, and he was sure that an excel- 
lent treaty could be arranged. There 
must have been Romans who argued 
that this was the way out, that Hanni- 
bal was invincible, and that they must 
prepare to live in the world on his 
terms. 

IV 

But there was another path, the path 
of honor, of freedom, of mora! pur- 
pose, not an easy path in which to walk, 
but a path which, resolutely followed, 
leads to the heights and does not bog 
down in dank swamps. The strong men 
of the State, the really Roman-minded 
men, had known it all along as the only 
path to follow. Presently, as passion 
and emotion ebbed, they were able to 
assert themselves once again and to re- 
establish confidence. Emergency decrees 


forbade open wailings and lamenta- 
tions. This at least had the effect of 
driving such manifestations under 
cover. Women were denied the public 
streets. Families were instructed to 
await casualty lists at home in privacy. 
Guards were posted at the gates to pro- 
hibit exit. Thus those who had contem- 
plated flight had now to choose be- 
tween sulking over war-restrictions or 
patriotically supporting the State. Meas- 
ures were discussed for getting into 
touch with isolated fugitives from the 
rout and with the still considerable 
force which had escaped destruction. 
When all this had been done, there ar- 
rived dispatches from the surviving con- 
sul which put a worse construction on 
events than had any information up to 
then in possession of the authorities. It 
became necessary in the light of these 
dispatches to abandon certain of the 
great feasts because of the absolute im- 
possibility of carrying them through. 
The feast of Ceres could not be partici- 
pated in by persons in mourning. There 
was not a single woman of position 
who had escaped the touch of the De- 
stroying Angel as he passed near her 
kin at Cannae and who was therefore 
available for service in the rite. Yet the 
Roman spirit, functioning with heroic 
fortitude for freedom, for the continued 
existence of a State in which the liberty 
of the individual was felt by that in- 
dividual to have a definite and valuable 
meaning, had sufficiently recovered it- 
self by now to reject a proposal to ran- 
som prisoners according to a nicely 
graduated social scale which Hannibal 
had set up, with a handsome surtax on 
knights, after the modern manner. 
Livy closes the twenty-second book 
of his Histories with this paragraph: 


However neither these disasters nor the de- 
fections of allies moved the Romans to the 
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point that the word ‘peace’ was ever so 
much as mentioned among them, either be- 
fore the arrival of the surviving consul at 
Rome or after he returned to refresh their 
memory of the catastrophe they had encoun- 
tered. Indeed in the very heart of this crisis 
such was the high spirit of the state that, 
when the consul came back from the holo- 
caust for which he was principally respon- 
sible, he was met by a numerous delegation 
representing all ranks of society, and a vote 
of thanks was tendered him because he had 
not despaired of the republic, while, had he 
been the generalissimo of Carthage, there is 
no torment that he would not have had to 
suffer. 


That is one of the noblest pictures ever 
drawn of a republic, of a people’s gov- 
ernment, as it should be in the hour of 
calamity. There is not a single craven 
thought of accepting peace from the 
hands of a victorious foe, no word of 
reproach to a defeated and badly de- 
feated general for the thrashing he had 
sustained in carrying out their wishes 
for an all-out battle and a quick de- 
cision. Probably Rome was fortunate in 
not possessing an active and irrespon- 
sible press. In any event, the most am- 
bitious patriot could not ask that his 
country should appear to better advan- 
tage than Rome under the nearly total 
eclipse of Cannae. ‘Because he had not 
despaired of the republic,” guod de re- 
publica non desperasset—it is a phrase 
that has stirred men’s hearts and has 
lent them fresh courage in the struggles 
of later ages. 

What was the situation with Varro? 
He had been joint commander with 
Aemilius Paullus of the greatest host 
Rome had ever assembled for war, and, 
alternating with his colleague in the su- 
preme command of this host according 
to the quaint Roman custom of jeal- 
ously dividing sovereignty, he had on 
one of his days of command hurled 
that army against the Carthaginian in- 


vader. For this decision and the appal- 
ling consequences he was held chiefly 
responsible, not altogether justly as it 
would appear, but that was a matter for 
later argument. Escaping with his life 
he had managed to rally around him at 
Canusium some ten thousand fugitives 
from Cannae. From there he had 
penned the official dispatch which com- 
municated to Rome the full measure of 
the disaster. That was the situation 
with Varro. It was not enviable. 

What was the Roman method of 
dealing with it? Strange as it may 
seem, having ascertained the probable 
hour of his return to the city, they care- 
fully organized an impressively large 
reception committee to meet him, in 
which with an intelligence rare in any 
people at any time in history they in- 
cluded representatives of all classes. 
And more, he received a formal vote 
of thanks, probably from the Senate it- 
self, “‘because he had not despaired of 
the republic.” There are moments of 
greater glory than that in Roman his- 
tory, but none over which posterity has 
had more cause to marvel in appreci- 
ative silence. 

V 

But sometimes words have a glamor 
that transcends reason, and while we 
should not object to the glamor of 
words, which are so often in themselves 
and in their associations beautiful 
things apart from what sense they con- 
vey, yet it is well to enquire exactly 
what meaning they intend to carry. 
What did the Roman Senate mean by 
congratulating Terentius Varro on not 
having despaired of the republic? It is 
surely not an unreasonable paraphrase 
of their view if one puts it this way: 
“Varro, you have been overtaken by an 
appalling disaster. To you, in joint 
tenure with another, was given the con- 
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sulship, the supreme office of the Ro- 
man state. In the present situation this 
involved not merely civic duties and the 
usual executive functions, but the com- 
mand of a mighty army. On the day 
when you were at least formally in 
charge, battle was joined. A few hours 
later our forces were in large part an- 
nihilated and the remainder scattered. 
The casualty list has shaken the stoutest 
hearts. These are very grave counts 
against you. Yet you have done what 
you could to rally the shattered remains 
of our armies and to give them some 
reorganization and thus restore a meas- 
ure of confidence. You have not shirked 
or evaded responsibility. You have been 
man enough to report back home here 
and to face a citizenry every one of 
whom has lost some relative at Cannae. 
It is evident from your conduct that you 
do not assume for a moment that it is 
all over with the Republic. At a time 
when hope burns low in most Roman 
hearts, you have refused to submit to 
the general feeling of despair. For 
heroic fortitude in the best of causes, 
namely, the maintenance of the life of 
this republic, we accord you a vote of 
thanks.” 

The attitude of mind and spirit, then, 
for which they accorded him a vote of 
thanks was heroic fortitude. That he 
was a brave man is obvious; that he 
was brave in the face of circumstances 
that elevate courage to heroism, hardly 
needs debate. But, as we have said be- 
fore, there may be fortitude, heroism, 
and, in a sense, heroic fortitude for very 
bad reasons. Of fortitude we may say, 
as Edith Cavell said of patriotism, that 
it is not enough. We have to go fur- 
ther and enquire what it was that 
prompted the heroic fortitude, to ask 
whether there was back of it a purpose 
that can be called moral, something 


that elevated it to the position of a 
monument more enduring than bronze, 
something to be studied for purposes 
of instruction and uplift by men of all 
times. 

VI 

Varro had not despaired of the Re- 
public. He found in the Republic of 
which he was a citizen and which he 
had served, both at home and in the 
field, his moral justification for refusal 
to despair, for continuing to resist with- 
out even a whisper of the word “‘peace.” 
What was there about the Republic to 
furnish him and the democratic masses, 
whose political choice for the consul- 
ship he had been, a moral basis for 
heroic fortitude? What is there about 
our Republic to furnish us a like basis? 
I put the two questions together be- 
cause the answer, if it can be well and 
truly given, is the same in either age 
or in either Republic. 

It is easy to be cynical about the ani- 
mating spirit of the Roman State, and 
especially easy to be cynical about what 
the common man derived from it. Even 
in the pages of Livy, by whom the 
respublica Romana was represented as 
something holy and divine, always to 
be presented with its best front to the 
world at large, one sees the common 
man trod upon, spit upon, pushed about, 
and generally mistreated. There have 
always been those who have wasted 
their pity or expended their witticisms 
on him for being fool enough to stand 
for it all. Yet the fact remains that this 
plebeian, this common man of Rome, 
having talked it over in his crude way 
with his fellow plebeians in the grimy 
taverns in the valleys that lay below the 
aristocratic seven hills, came to the con- 
clusion beyond all doubt that Hannibal 
not only had nothing better to offer him 
but nothing even half as good. Better 
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yet by way of argument, the Latin allies, 
whom Rome never treated with much 
appreciation or consideration and who 
were therefore on an even lower plane 
of political preferment than the plebe- 
ians of the city of Rome, must have 
talked the same matter over among 
themselves, and for the most part de- 
cided against Hannibal’s New Reich. 
The conclusion emerges from all this 
that not only had Varro, who belonged 
to the upper classes, reason to fight for 
the republic to the last ditch because, 
as the cynics of today would say, he 
owned the ditch, but the common man 
of Rome as well, like Varro, could not 
afford to despair of the Republic, be- 
cause it gave him something intrin- 
sically better than anything the victori- 
ous general of the enemy could offer. 
That something was freedom, not free- 
dom from want, let us admit, nor per- 
haps freedom from fear, since there 
were many enemies within and foes 
without, but freedom of assembly and 
freedom of speech. Can it be fairly 
argued, you will say, that he would not 
have had these same privileges under 
a Carthaginian Gauleiter? Nothing, it 
would seem, of what he had heard 
about Carthage and her way of doing 
business suggested to him that he 
would. Nothing suggested that he 
could assemble with his fellow-citizens 
under Carthaginian overlordship as he 
was accustomed to do in his own free 
State, or discuss freely under Cartha- 
ginian institutions as he had learned to 
do under his own tradition. It might 
be that the political institutions of 
Carthage were more historically based 
and more intelligently conceived than 
those of Rome, but the latter were the 
product of his own striving and contriv- 
ing, “a poor thing, my lord, but mine 


Own.” 


So the gift of the Republic to the 
Roman of the late third century before 
Christ was personal liberty. That per- 
sonal liberty was the reasonable and 
sufficient moral stimulus behind his re- 
fusal to despair about the Republic, in 
which he wanted to enjoy his life, mo- 
tion, and being in the days to come 
precisely as he had in the past. And, 
Strange as it may have seemed to the 
Carthaginians, strange as it doubtless 
appears to the Nazis and the Fascists 
of our modern world, he preferred his 
own version of individual liberty much 
above any manufactured elsewhere, 
more particularly above that “made in 
Carthage.” To such a degree did he 
prefer it that he was willing to fight 
for sixteen long, hard years in order 
to register that preference in the sight 
of gods and men. 

Vil 

There may be readers who feel that 
not much regard has been paid to other 
contributions of the Romans to the per- 
manent values of civilization. But the 
priority of values in a contribution em- 
bracing several is itself relative to the 
time at which the discussion of these 
values takes place, and it can ill afford 
to be forgotten that we are a nation at 
war. While we dare not feel uncer- 
tainty about the outcome any more than 
to doubt the ultimate triumph of right 
itself, yet we must recognize in view of 
the grave warnings given us by our 
leaders that we should prepare our- 
selves in spirit for occasional set-backs 
and even disasters. The question posed 
for us then is this: in what spirit, for- 
tified by what moral factor, shall we 
prepare to face such reverses as may 
come upon us, make such sacrifices as 
occasions may dictate? Far below the 
frothiness of our discussions, public 
and private, perhaps requiring only 
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Some adequate test even now about to 
be delivered from the womb of history 
in order to uncover it, is our deep- 
rooted belief in the validity of the Re- 
public. There is the spiritual weapon, 
there the moral factor we seek. 

And by the phrase “validity of the 
Republic” no question is raised of the 
Republic’s capacity for physical sur- 
vival; there is emphasized rather the 
validity of the Republic’s most funda- 
mental principle. This, beyond any 
doubt, is the theoretical recognition of 
the basic rights of the common man, 
the ordinary citizen, in a way which was 
new to the world at the time of its proc- 
lamation and still remains foreign to 
the thinking of all totalitarians, which 
is indeed not yet fully achieved in the 
very country that proclaimed it. But, 
derided as it may be in some centers 
from which to win derision is to earn 
the highest possible compliment, and 
imperfect as may be its evolution as yet 
here among ourselves, it still remains 
the underlying idea of the Great Re- 
public, and just because it is, the Great 
Republic itself becomes, despite any or 
all shortcomings, a moral ideal of sur- 
passing, and in a sense unparalleled, 
grandeur. 

If therefore in the future we have to 


face from time to time defeat and loss 
and sorrow, we shall none the less in 
ever mounting degree prove that never 
in any sense do we despair of the Re- 
public, that we are as capable today, as 
this nation has ever proved herself in 
the past, of heroic fortitude for a moral 
purpose. There may be those who think 
it a little far-fetched to identify the Ro- 
man love for their Republic with a ra- 
tional moral issue; they think of all the 
evil that the Roman Republic implied 
for the world of its provinces. Yet it is 
still true to insist that the Roman in 
the long, dark days of the Second Punic 
War was fighting, or felt he was fight- 
ing, for the best version of the liberty 
of the common man then extant. He 
identified the maintenance of that lib- 
erty with the continued life of the Re- 
public. On behalf of the moral issue 
thereby created for himself, he dis- 
played heroic fortitude. This picture of 
the unflinching citizen-opponent of 
Hannibal became, through Roman lit- 
erature, the traditional ideal of true 
courage — an ideal firmly fixed in the 
mind of succeeding centuries. It devel- 
oped into a permanent spiritual contri- 
bution to the abiding values of our civ- 
ilization, a contribution so important 
that civilization cannot exist without it. 


Apocrypha 


MILTON MILLER 


Hope of all things rooted 

Do not tremble to be born. 

Though faith and love spreads 

Over everything the glamor of your coming 
David’s old enemies are everywhere. 

(Your image walks the Palestinian moonlight 
Alone among the lemon trees.) 
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The Modern Germans 


EDWARD VERE BREWER 


T is with mixed emotions that I 
venture to set forth Germany's 
regard for the civilized values that 

this series of papers have unfolded for 
us in the literatures of the world. It is 
difficult to view dispassionately the rec- 
ord of a nation that, both by word 
and deed, has so ruthlessly denied the 
validity of all those qualities which we 
associate with civilized man. One might 
ask why should one attempt to find in 
the record of Germany’s past those very 
qualities of mind and person that she 
has now so flagrantly and consistently 
violated. My excuse for attempting to 
do so must, perforce, rest on the as- 
sumption that there will be a post-war 
Germany and with that Germany we 
must find a modus vivendi, difficult 
though it may be. 

I cannot rationally, though I might 
emotionally, subscribe to the views 
voiced recently by a well-known col- 
umnist who urged “the extermination 
of Germany as a state,” not by the 
massacre of eighty million Germans, 
but by “deportation of masses of them, 
by outright conquest and de-Germani- 
zation of their lands.’ ‘‘Few,” he con- 
tinued, “outside Germany would mourn 
her passing.” 

Nations are not alone political enti- 
ties, and the genius of a people may 
find more felicitous expression in its 
cultural than in its political objectives. 
To be sure only that nation is really 
enlightened and truly civilized in which 
the one supplements and confirms the 
other. Yet we cannot afford to disre- 
gard the contributions made by any 
nation in either of these categories, the 
cultural and the political, simply be- 


cause the achievement in one is not 
commensurate with the other. 

The imperishable works of German 
literature, music, art, and philosophy, a 
precious heritage of man’s visions, his 
hopes, his fears, his tragic failures and 
poignant disillusionments, encourage us 
to hope for a regenerate Germany in 
the years ahead. We should not, of 
course, be misled into believing that 
such a regeneration can come overnight. 
The Germans led by Winckelmann and 
Lessing were among the first to recog- 
nize and pay tribute to the Greek genius, 
but it was Goethe who, a few years be- 
fore his death, remarked to Eckermann 
that the Germans in comparison with 
the Greeks were still barbarians. In fact 
he envisaged some centuries before one 
could say of them “Es sei lange her, 
dass sie Barbaren waren.” 

Nearly half a century later another 
eminent German of broad vision, 
Friedrich Nietzsche, cited the same re- 
mark of Goethe’s in support of his own 
similar view of the German. The oc- 
casion for Nietzsche’s comment was the 
remark of an embittered French scholar 
at the outbreak of the war of 1870 that 
the Germans were barbarians and 
lacked culture. The newspapers, said 
Nietzsche, had taken up the challenge 
and had universally proclaimed that the 
Germans were the most learned, gentle 
and virtuous people in the world. And, 
he continued, when Carlyle across the 
Channel had pronounced his benedic- 
tion on these opinions, and the war was 
won, all Germans at once saw that they 
had culture. But there were some of us, 
said Nietzsche, who, viewing things in 
retrospect, came to the conclusion that 
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the Frenchman was right, and that the 
only justification for our wish for a 
German victory lay in the belief in a 
potential German culture. “No cul- 
ture,” Nietzsche continued, “can be 
built in three days, still less can it fall 
from heaven. ... It can only arise from 
an earlier stage of barbarism and there 
will always be long periods of uncer- 
tainty and struggle in which the out- 
come is doubtful.” Under the veneer of 
a by no means insignificant culture, 
Goethe saw how far short the Germans 
at heart were from such a goal. But he, 
like Nietzsche, would have been the last 
to admit that from the seeds so abund- 
antly sown in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury there would not be an ultimate 
flowering. 
II 

To a large extent what has happened 
recently in Germany has been the result 
of a progressive disregard for the dig- 
nity of the individual, for those virtues 
which, particularly since the eighteenth 
century, have stamped man as civilized 
in the best sense of the word. The 
Nazis’ hatred of the forms and objec- 
tives of the democracies is chiefly due 
to the democracies’ emphasis on the 
rights of the individual. “The prog- 
ress,” said Thoreau in his essay on 
Civil Disobedience, “from an absolute 
to a limited monarchy to a democracy 
is a progress toward a true respect for 
the individual.” The growth and devel- 
opment of the democratic ideal is, in- 
deed, indissolubly associated with the 
respect for the dignity of the individual. 
Men are, as Kant argued in his ““Meta- 
physics of Morals” (1785), to be 
treated as ends not means. 

Thoreau was speaking to a nation 
which, though young in years, was yet 
comparatively old in the ways of a de- 
mocracy, a country where the hard con- 


ditions and stark reality of the frontier 
had impinged immediately upon our 
thought and way of life and forged a 
rugged individualism. Thus concur- 
rently with the influx of European ideas 
of the rights of the individual the op- 
portunity for a practical demonstration 
of their validity was at hand. 

The situation in Germany in the last 
decades of the eighteenth century was 
vastly different. The question of the 
rights of the individual was at that time 


largely academic. The absolute char- 


acter of the eighteenth century state 
made this, at least for the German 
mind, the only feasible approach. The 
great number of small dictator-governed 
states in Germany patterned after the 
French, the lack of any political unity 
in the larger sense of the word, the very 
vagueness in the meaning of the word 
“German” — in short, the realization 
that Germany was not a nation, and had 
no national capital comparable to Lon- 
don or Paris, gave little incentive or 
hope for political freedom. Further- 
more, no country of Europe at that time 
had more rigid class barriers. Hence 
there was little chance for the growth 
of a community of interest in reforms 
and no possibility of immediate prac- 
tical expression for it. 

Thus in Germany the fundamental 
practical note usually associated with 
the history of individualism was miss- 
ing. It was not the individual as a mem- 
ber of a particular state, but as a par- 
ticipant in the realization of the goal of 
an ideal humanity which claimed the 
attention of the great minds of the time. 
Herder with his optimistic faith in the 
perfectibility of human nature and his 
belief in human culture as a process of 
historical evolution, Kant with his de- 
mand that the individual should be 


treated as an end and not as means, 
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Goethe with his recurrent stress upon 
“das Allgemein-Menschliche,” Schiller 
with his concept of the “‘beautiful soul” 
—all these marked the trend of the new 
humanism with its increasing emphasis 
on the inherent dignity of the human 
soul. It is then to the field of humane 
letters that we must turn for concrete 
evidence that the human spirit, out- 
wardly cramped, had not lost faith in 
the ultimate realization of the essential 
ideals of freedom and equality neces- 
sary for its own individual development. 


III 


Wilhelm von Humboldt, urbane and 
penetrating critic of the literature and 
thought of his time, the intermediator 
between the scholar and men of letters, 
became the interpreter of this new hu- 
manism not only to Germany but to 
other lands. It was Humboldt’s view 
that the state’s function consisted pri- 
marily in providing security within and 
without the state for the individual’s 
own development. For him the state 
was not to be concerned with cultural 
objectives. There was no notion of an 
idea of a superstate in his conception. 
For him as for Schiller the state was 
only a necessary evil to make possible 
the greater individual development. It 
was this high note of individual liberty 
that struck a responsive chord in Eng- 
land’s great exponent of nineteenth cen- 
tury liberal thought, John Stuart Mill. 
His “Essay on Liberty” published in 
1859 was directly inspired by Hum- 
boldt’s earlier essay on the “Sphere and 
Duties of Government.” In this essay 
Humboldt had expressed his belief in 
liberty not only for the individual but 
as implicit in all social and intellectual 
progress. “Few persons outside Ger- 
many,’ commented Mill, “will ever 


comprehend the meaning of such doc- 


trines.” Today it is only outside Ger- 
many that we expect such a compre- 
hension. 

These ideas found even wider circu- 
lation and more persuasive expression 
in the classical literature of Germany. 
Here one is confronted with an embar- 
rassment of riches. No nation in so 
short a space of time had repaid so 
opulently its cultural debt to other 
lands as did Germany in the late 
eighteenth century. For Lessing and for 
Schiller, and to a lesser degree for 
Goethe, the stage became a favorite 
tribunal before which the relative merits 
of these ideals could be argued. In 
their dramas, the nobility of man and 
woman, the love of freedom both of 
mind and spirit, the virtues of tolerance 
and justice, the evils of vaulting ambi- 
tion and ruthless exercise of power as- 
sumed tangible and convincing poetic 
form. 

Lessing in his dramatic poem Nathan 
the Wise revealed one of the noblest 
pictures of tolerance and of the in- 
herent dignity of the human soul in any 
literature. At a time when the Jew was 
again in Germany experiencing one of 
the ever recurrent attacks upon his lib- 
erty, Lessing here, as in his earlier 
drama The Jews, spoke out fearlessly in 
their defence. In the juxtaposition of 
the representatives of the three re- 
ligions, the Mohammedan, the Jew, and 
the Christian, Lessing sought not to 
judge their relative merits, but to point 
out, as the parable of the three rings 
showed, that true religion resides in 
the spirit and not in the letter of their 
faith. The test of true religion lay for 
Lessing in the nobility of character of 
those who professed it. Lessing did not 
hesitate to portray the Jew, Nathan, in 
this light. In the opening scenes of the 


drama how deftly Nathan reduced 
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Recha’s vision of an angel to the stature 
and likeness of a mere man, not to de- 
stroy her religious faith, but to renew 
her faith in the goodness of human 
nature! It was Nathan’s deep love for 
humanity which throughout the drama 
transcended the barriers of color, race, 
and creed. For over one hundred and 
fifty years Lessing’s dramatic poem has 
swayed audiences and stimulated read- 
ers, not because it is great drama, but 
because of the nobility of its thought. 
Of this work Goethe once said, “May 
the divine feeling of toleration and for- 
bearance in this drama ever be sacred to 
our nation.” How tragic, how colossal, 
the disillusionment of Goethe if con- 
fronted by the situation in Germany 
today! 

Schiller’s more dynamic humanism 
was based upon a first-hand acquaint- 
ance as a young man with the evils of 
a ruthless despotism. In no petty state 
of Germany were the people more ex- 
ploited for the gratification of a ruler’s 
whim, there was no state where per- 
sonal liberty was more restricted, than 
in the arbitrarily governed duchy of the 
dissolute Duke of Wiirtemberg. Hence 
for Schiller it was the individual in his 
struggle for the ideals of political, so- 
cial, and moral freedom that assumed 
ptimary importance and furnished the 
theme of his dramas. With his unerring 
dramatic sense, his high ethical purpose, 
and the fervor of an ardent belief in 
innate human goodness, Schiller. was 
able to embody the high ideals of the 
new humanism in living symbols of 
beauty. Even today they sweep us along 
with their transcendent faith in man’s 
ideal nature. 


IV 
In the eighteenth century the safest 
medium for the expression of the spirit 
of revolt against despotic rule was the 


historical drama. It is in this genre that 
Schiller was most successful. Behind 
the great heroic events of critical 
periods in the world’s history, Schiller 
was able to reveal his basic ideas of in- 
dividual freedom. The list is impres- 
sive and the titles are significant: Don 
Carlos, Wallenstein, Mary Stuart, The 
Maid of Orleans, and Wilhelm Tell. 
They call to mind turning points in his- 
tory, periods of revolution and revolt 
where Schiller found in the clash of 
personalities and issues the opportunity 
for the dramatic embodiment of his 
ideas. At a time when a gallant little 
country finds itself now under the rude 
heel of the Nazis, it is instructive, and 
in the long view encouraging, to turn to 
Schiller’s impassioned plea for a more 
humane treatment of that same land 
under a cruel dictator of the sixteenth 
century. The action of Don Carlos takes 
place at the court of Philip II in 
Madrid, but the issues at stake were 
the liberties of The Netherlands threat- 
ened by the King’s representative, the 
Duke of Alba. For Schiller the struggle 
was both secular and religious, not only 
despotism versus freedom, but liberty 
of conscience versus ecclesiastical power 
as represented by the Inquisition. Be- 
hind the historical facts he saw, how- 
ever, a conflict of ideas, the clash of two 
different W eltanschauungen. Thus Posa 
is not conceived as a purely revolu- 
tionary figure inspired by political pas- 
sion, nor is Philip represented as a 
tyrant out of pure egotism, but both are 
humanized. Neither is painted wholly 
black or wholly white, and both are 
representatives of divergent conceptions 
of life. The sinister system of despotic 
rule of which Philip is the representa- 
tive is reflected on the one hand in the 
rigid, formal etiquette of the court, and, 
on the other hand, by the arbitrary, per- 
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vasive power of the Inquisition. These 
two institutions mark the circumference 
of Philip’s experiences. From them he 
has derived his knowledge of men, and 
learned to despise them as individuals 
incapable of independent thought or 
action. They are for him as the Cardinal 
Inquisitor said, “mere numerals.” Not 
born to be free, they can only be led, 
their only need a Fuhrer. On these as- 
sumptions Philip has ruled. As proof 
of the success of such a system he bids 
Posa behold his Spain, which in a tur- 
bulent world is now enjoying an un- 
clouded peace. “Yes,” replied Posa, 
“the peace of a cemetery.” For Posa, 
peace at such a price was death itself, 
another ‘‘Peace in our time.” 

Philip’s pessimistic W eltanschauung 
finds no counterpart in Posa’s buoyant 
faith in humanity. ‘“Man,” he tells 
Philip, ‘is more than you deem him to 
be.” Born to be free, he will one day 
demand his birthright. Posa is aware 
that the time is not yet ripe for the 
realization of his ideals, but he clearly 
perceives that it is the whole system of 
Philip’s despotism which has made men 
slaves and withheld from them the 
very thing that in the end could have 
made them free. ‘Give us back,” he 
tells Philip, “what you took from us.” 
“Geben Sie Gedankenfreiheit.” With 
freedom of thought man’s dignity 
would be restored and nothing then 
could stay his progress toward the goal 
of a better humanity. No violent polit- 
ical unheaval is necessary in the Posa 
plan. His aim is to inculcate in Philip’s 
mind his own ideal of freedom—to give 
a new orientation to Philip’s conception 
of the State and the individual’s place 
in it. It is an evolutionary ideal, not 
revolutionary. Posa’s eloquence in these 
scenes has made him the classic hero of 
German freedom. 


Goethe also made use of a similar 
theme in his drama, Egmont. The treat- 
ment of the subject reveals at once the 
great difference in the art of the two 
men. Here no great potential values 
are fought for. It is not the ideal of 
freedom or of liberty of conscience to 
which our attention is directed. It is the 
tragic portrayal of a man of optimistic 
faith in human nature defending a spe- 
cific right of freedom expressed by the 
union of the Netherlands, the defence 
of a right which belonged to the people 
of the Netherlands because they were 
free men, an organic right. The polit- 
ical issues, however, are secondary. The 
chief interest is the individual, his per- 
sonality; his tragedy, a too trusting 
heart. While not denying the efficacy 
of ideals in shaping the course of hu- 
man life, Goethe found in the immedi- 
ate life about him “the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen.” 

The essence of Goethe’s mature hu- 
manism was his concern for the cultiva- 
tion of those real values that alone can 
assure the individual a place in the 
larger commonwealth of humanity. 
His writings progressively revealed the 
interest in the humanizing of the indi- 
vidual, the merging of the individual 
interest in “das Allgemein - Men- 
schliche.” In his earlier works it was 
often the problem of individual free- 
dom for its own sake. Writing of this 
period in Dichtung und Wahrheit, he 
said, “There lives so sweet a sound in 
that word, Freedom, that we could not 
do without it, even if it always implied 
error.” 

Werther, for example, is more than 
a tale of unrequited love. Napoleon 
would not have perused it seven times 
if that were all. He detected in it the 
cosmic affinity that linked him with the 
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Goethean experience of Weltschmerz; 
a series of soul-portraits of an un- 
checked emotional nature confronted by 
the inhibitions and frustrations of a 
world of reality; the sort of man Wil- 
liam Blake had in mind when he wrote: 
“More! more! is the cry of a mistaken 
soul: less than all cannot satisfy man.” 
Its rampant individualism is of the 
heart and not the mind. What Werther 
is and feels alone is important. And be- 
cause it not only reflected the senti- 
mental spirit of an age, but also proved 
to be a phase of recurrent individual 
human experience, it has perennial 
appeal. 

As William Tell indicated in Schiller 
the shift in emphasis from an individual 
to a national interest, so Wilhelm 
Meister’s Wanderjahre marked the 
transition in Goethe from the ‘‘educa- 
tional Odyssey of the individual” to his 
place in the social context. Faust in its 
entirety is the poetic picture of the evo- 
lution of this broader humanitarian out- 
look in Goethe. At the end of a long 
life Faust reveals no note of world 
weariness, no faltering in his faith in an 
active life, no desire to relax in contem- 
plation of possible rewards or to in- 
dulge in fears of future punishment: 


What lies above the clouds no man can see. 

Fool, who must thither turn his dazzled eyes 

And dream of some great Comrade in the 
skies! 

Let him stand fast and look about him here. 

This world’s his answer, if he can but hear. 

What use in hungering for eternity? ~ 


And, as he sinks into his grave, he 
sums up life’s meaning in lines that 
have a singular challenge for us today: 


Yes, now this thought shall have my whole 
allegiance, 

This word high-throning Wisdom knows 
for true, 

That only he deserves his life, his freedom, 

Who wins them every day anew. 


Thus, compassed round with every danger 
here, 

Boy, man, and greybeard fill the gallant year. 

That is the life and vigour I would see, 

Standing with free men on a soil that’s free. 


Goethe’s humanism knew no national 
bounds. He was the “good European” 
in the best sense of the word. In the 
Germany of today that has made hatred 
a part of national policy, it is well to re- 
call Goethe’s more humane point of 
view: “‘National hatred is anyhow a 
peculiar thing. You will always find it 
strongest in the lowest stages of civili- 
zation. But there is a stage at which it 
entirely disappears and at which one 
stands in a sense above the nations, and 
feels the good or evil fortune of a 
neighboring nation as if it had hap- 
pened to one’s own.” 

Before leaving the eighteenth cen- 
tury, let us glance briefly at that man 
of the great intellect in the small, frail 
body, a modest retiring man, but the 
most daringly liberal and far-sighted 
mind of the century, Immanuel Kant. 
Contrary to the experience of most men, 
Kant’s liberalism increased with age. 
Mentor and prophet of humanism, he 
left, toward the close of the century, as 
a final legacy to all mankind his im- 
mortal little essay on “Perpetual Peace.” 
Written by a man of seventy-one, it has 
in it all the faith and optimism of 
youth. Though we may not be con- 
scious of it, the ideas expressed therein 
are the very web and woof of whatever 
pattern of international accord we may 
envisage. His hope was for the devel- 
opment of an international order rest- 
ing on a democracy pledged to peace, 
upon a classless society where the 
equality of opportunity would make 
possible the maximum development of 
individual ability. Faced as the world 
will be some day with the necessity of 
concluding peace, it is well to ponder 
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Kant’s words. “Peace,” he said, ‘‘can- 
not be effected or be guaranteed without 
a compact among nations, they must 
form an alliance of a peculiar kind, 
which might be called a pacific alliance, 
different from a treaty of peace inas- 
much as it would forever terminate all 
wars, whereas the latter only finishes 
one....” They should “renounce, like 
individuals, the anarchic liberty of sav- 
ages, in order to submit themselves to 
coercive laws, and thus form a society 
of nations which would insensibly em- 
brace all nations of the earth.” It is fit- 
ting that the last voice from the eight- 
eenth century should be Kant’s, the firm 
believer in the individual and in the 
principles of democracy and liberty for 
all. 

To no group did Kant’s idea of the 
individual appeal more than to the Ger- 
man romanticists. They not only wrote 
but lived accordingly. Freedom they 
worshipped, but not in political forms 
or for utilitarian objectives. It was free- 
dom of the individual soul, the creative 
nature of the ego, its limitless possibili- 
ties, which most concerned them; their 
aim, to experience the universe in their 
own psyche. Yet there perhaps has 
never been a group of writers to whom 
the idea of permanent values would 
have been more repugnant than to zhese 
same romantics. To speak of permanent 
values to men whose emphasis was on 
the fluidity and relativity of all phe- 
nomena, and whose literary purpose 
was the creation of a progressive uni- 
versal poesy with a view of poetising 
life, is to speak a language foreign to 
their ears. Nevertheless, there is much 
of permanent value in their contribu- 
tions to a liberal humanism. 

V 

Today when woman has been re- 

duced in the Nazi state to a purely func- 


tional capacity (although the slogan 
“Kinder, Kiiche and Kirche” might 
imply a bit more than that), it is en- 
couraging to note in this period of Ger- 
man literature a more enlightened atti- 
tude. Goethe, who admitted that he 
knew women far better than men, and 
who, it must be said, made the most of 
his eighty-two years, gave to the world 
a series of great portraits of woman- 
hood. To recall only Klarchen, 
Gretchen, Lotte and Iphigenia is to be 
in a company which, privately though 
not publicly, would have resented the 
Nazi implication. 

The condition of German women at 
the end of the eighteenth century was 
by no means enviable. They were not 
treated as individuals in the Kantian 
sense. Friedrich Schlegel’s Greek studies 
had revealed to him a nobler concep- 
tion of womanhood than the prevail- 
ing one. He saw that poise, intelligence 
and wit were not incompatible with 
feminine charm. The Hetidre of 
Pericles’ time met men on a plane of 
intellectual equality and were instru- 
mental in bettering the status of 
woman. That much abused, unhappy 
“arabesque” Lucinde, was the result of 
this new insight. In a literature that 
loved symbols, the little Wilhelmina 
rejected, in her individualistic way, 
ptudery as incompatible with a true re- 
spect for womanhood, and Lucinde, in 
her better moments was wife, counsellor 
and friend. The whole book, as 
Schleiermacher’s sturdy defence of it 
showed, was an attempt to reconsider 
woman's status as a moral being. 
Schlegel’s error lay in a lack of taste, 
and in trying to be a creative writer. 
Hdlderlin’s Hyperion revealed in Dio- 
tima a portrait of noble womanhood 
worthy to stand beside Goethe’s Iphi- 


genia. To reread in Novalis’ Heinrich 
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von Ofterdingen, that soul-searching 
dialogue between Heinrich and Ma- 
thilde, is to recapture the ideal of that 
perfect communion between man and 
wife that alone justifies the sanctity of 
marriage. 

Counterparts of these women of fic- 
tion appeared upon the German scene. 
There were Henriette Herz and Doro- 
thea Veit, to whose brilliant salon in 
Berlin the leading men of letters came. 
There was Caroline who divorced a 
Schlegel to marry Schelling, the phil- 
osopher of romanticism, and found in 
him that perfect companion—Caroline, 
that passionate, vibrant, gifted woman 
and devoted mother, the most codrdi- 
nated personality of the period. There 
was the gay insouciant Bettina, sister 
of Brentano, and the friend of Goethe’s 
mother, and the author of that exuber- 
ant, fanciful exchange of letters with 
Goethe. It was she who, late in life, 
published that brave little volume Dies 
Buch gehért dem K6nig, and raised the 
banner of freedom that linked her with 
the abortive liberal movement of 1848. 

The vogue of a long neglected lit- 
erary form, the dialogue or symposium, 
was due in part to this emergence of 
German women onto a plane of intel- 
lectual equality with men. The Ges- 
prache of the Schlegels, Tieck’s Phan- 
tasus and Schleiermacher’s W eihnachts- 
feier are inconceivable without this new 
regard for women. The light of the 
comic which illumines so many pages 
of Jean Paul Richter, Tieck, and Bren- 
tano probably owed something to this 
fact. That its gleam had up to then 
been so fitful was, according to Jean 
Paul, because of the inferior position of 
German women. Three-quarters of a 
century later George Meredith came to 
a similar conclusion. 

Friedrich Schlegel once said “Imag- 


ine a finite thing which extends into the 
infinite and you have man.” It was a 
profound observation. Yet most of the 
romantics forgot the finite part in pur- 
suit of the infinite. Their concern was 
not, as in the preceding century, the 
development of an harmonious per- 
sonality. They became absorbed in the 
aesthetic education of the individual. 
Their favored literary form was the 
autobiographical novel; their heroes 
were poets, artists, and musicians; their 
goal, an enlarged emotional experience 
that all too frequently ended in a Nar- 
cissian delight in their own reflected 
image. In the beginning ardent admir- 
ers of the Herder-Goethean belief in 
organic development, they failed of its 
realisation, both in their lives and 
works. Gifted, as they undoubtedly 
were, they remained for the most part, 
as Jean Paul once said of his first novel, 
“geborene Ruine.” 


VI 

The succeeding years of the nine- 
teenth century witnessed Germany's 
great industrial expansion. Utilitarian 
ends, and the ideas of Marxian Social- 
ism, reflected in a highly efficient pater- 
nalistic form of government, shaped the 
pattern of life. Classical idealism had 
given way to profound pessimism, cos- 
mopolitanism to nationalism, and the 
individual had become lost in the mass. 
At this low ebb in the history of individ- 
ualism, its most extreme exponent ap- 
peared in the person of Friedrich 
Nietzsche. 

It would be so much easier to account 
for Nietzsche if he had been a Russian. 
Not often do you find in a German such 
extremes, such ecstatic faith, such cata- 
clysmic despair. Nietzsche once said 
that had he been born in Petersburg, he 
would have been a Nihilist. The ex- 
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perience that saved him was Italy. 
“Serpents,” said Nietzsche, “that can- 
not shed their skins perish; likewise 
minds that cannot change their opinions 
die.” When he gave up his professor- 
ship of classical philology at Basel and 
turned his back forever on academia, 
he experienced such a moulting. In 
Italy he lost his narrow German out- 
look; he lost his pessimism. He became 
a European; he acquired an ardent, even 
torrid, faith in life, a faith which in 
the end seared his mind by its very in- 
tensity. 

Nearly one hundred years after Kant 
had drawn the attention of his century 
to a more humane conception of the 
individual, Nietzsche discerned in the 
ethical implications of Darwinism the 
opportunity for a renewed faith in 
humanism. The individual, as he saw 
him, was in reality only a link in the 
chain of an ever expanding life, not to 
be treated solely as an end in himself, 
but as an end embodying also the in- 
finite potentialities of an ever higher 
type of mankind. This higher type, 
this superman, simply represented to 
Nietzsche the highest individual type 
that, in any given stage of cultural de- 
velopment, was possible. There was in 
this Nietzschean conception no implica- 
tion of social values or national objec- 
tives, no expression of egotistic values; 
in short, no definitive goal was set other 
than the goal of life itself to supplant 
each higher stage by a fuller, more de- 
veloped one. For Nietzsche it was life, 
ever more life, and the more danger- 
ously lived the better. Man should al- 
ways have to contend with something 
harder; only thus can he reach the 
heights where the lightning strikes. 
It is their fear that makes men timidly 
cling to outmoded views and shun a 
new evaluation. Only by the risk of 


failure is a new advance possible. 
Zarathustra, addressing his disciples, 
said: “A thousand paths are there 
which have never yet been trodden; a 
thousand salubrities and hidden islands 
of life. Unexhausted and undiscovered 
is still man and man’s world.” 

There is much in common between 
Goethe and Nietzsche. To Nietzsche 
Goethe was the great humanist, an 
almost inexplicable phenomenon in a 
land of no real culture. He called him 
one of the great hermits of the time 
who had their own individual culture. 
Both of these men in their way had the 
goal of a more perfect humanity in 
mind. Goethe counsels always “Ent- 
behrung,” “renunciation”; Nietzsche 
talks of “iiberwinden,”’ conquering, 
overcoming. Though the former might 
seem to imply passivity, the other ac- 
tivity, both terms are an indication of 
struggle, both contain a challenge. Both 
attitudes in the last analysis are in the 
interest of the same goal, humanity. 

Goethe talks of ‘was sich ziemt’”— 
the fitting; Nietzsche of the “Wille zur 
Macht’”—the will to power. Neither 
attitude is controlled by subjective 
standards, but have reference to the 
demands of a nobler humanity. 
Nietzsche’s great error lay in the total 
disregard of the social factor in the 
realisation of such a goal. He had a 
great disdain for the herd. He feared 
the mass because it implied to him the 
dominance of mediocrity. Goethe once 
remarked to Eckermann that, though 
Schiller prided himself on being more 
democratically minded than Goethe, he 
was at heart more of an aristocrat. 
Nietzsche was in this regard more like 
Schiller. A close examination of 


Schiller’s concept of “the beautiful 
soul,” Goethe’s idea of ‘‘das Allgemein- 
Menschliche” and Nietzsche’s super- 
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man, will confirm this. The Nietzschean 
ideal has been simply stated as “the 
quenchless desire of man to be con- 
scious, cultured and free.” In that ideal 
the best of Goethe and Schiller is also 
included. 
VII 

“My time is not yet,” said Nietzsche; 
“only the day after tomorrow belongs 
to me.” There are indications in the 
literature of Germany that that day is 
dawning. When Nietzsche first began 
to formulate his views on individualism, 
he recognized only three forms of hu- 
man existence in which man could 
maintain his individuality: as an artist, 
as a saint, and as a philosopher. Stefan 
George, Rainer Maria Rilke, and 
Thomas Mann, all to some degree the 
debtors of Nietzsche, both in their lives 
and in their works, reflect the truth of 
that observation. Stefan George took 
to heart Nietzsche’s criticism of culture 
and with great will and singleness of 
purpose made himself a master of an 
art form avowedly esoteric in its ap- 
peal, but expressive of the highest 
beauty. Rilke, whom Ellen Key called 
the Gottsucher, in the solitude of the 
castle at Duino penned the first of those 
great elegies which, though at times 
baffling in their meaning, reveal the im- 
plication of the infinite in the world 
about us, the divine relationship of 
man, of all things with God. And it is 
interesting to note that all, even Stefan 
George, whom the Nazis claimed as of 
their number, ultimately had to leave 
Germany in order to keep inviolate 
their individuality dedicated to the 
ideals of a nobler humanity. There 
must indeed be something wrong with 
the cultural entity of a nation that finds 
no place for such men. The tie that 
bound Germany with European human- 
ism was definitely severed when she 
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turned away from Goethe, cast a myopic 
glance at Nietzsche, and shut the door 
on Thomas Mann. 

Respect for the individual, and for 
those values that make for a comity of 
civilized man, has, as we have seen, not 
been lacking in the record of Germany's 
past. Yet the history of Germany per- 
haps more than the history of most 
nations reveals a considerable gap be- 
tween the ideal and its achievement. 
Never has Germany as a state reflected 
in its structure and objectives the grand- 
iose ideas of her great minds. The glory 
of her classical period represented a cul- 
ture suddenly superimposed upon a 
people and state that was by no means 
ready for it. German classical literature 
according to Gustav Freytag was “the 
almost miraculous creation of a soul 
without a body.” The new humanism 
appealed only to the highly educated 
and thoroughly aristocratic. Goethe and 
Schiller spoke only to a small group. 
As Zelter said, “Schiller is esteemed, 
but Kotzebue is read and enjoyed.” Sta- 
tistics are dull things, but sometimes 
most revealing. In Dresden between 
1789 and 1813, a span of nearly twen- 
ty-five years, out of a total of 1471 per- 
formances, Iffand and Kotzebue took 
up 477 evenings; Lessing, Goethe, and 
Schiller together only 58. The theaters 
at Mannheim and even in Weimar 
showed the same tendency. 

During the romantic period the cleav- 
age became even more apparent. Be- 
fore the unpleasant picture of a de- 
feated, disunited country the enlight- 
ened minds of Germany withdrew 
gradually into their ivory towers, con- 
cerned primarily with the aesthetic edu- 
cation of the individual, or delved 
deeper into the nebulous reaches of the 
subconscious. Music alone seemed to 
offer the resolution of these differ- 
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ences. Beethoven, von Weber, Brahms, 
achieving a certain unity of expression, 
furnished a plane on which most Ger- 
mans could meet. 

This dichotomy between the cultural 
and political life in Germany, increas- 
ingly apparent during the period of her 
industrial advancement, has persisted 
through the years, fluctuating in inten- 
sity according to the existing govern- 
ment. Thomas Mann in 1923, pleading 
the cause of the new Republic, touched 
upon this same fatal division between 
national and political life, calling it a 
German sickness. He saw in the Ger- 
many of Kaiser Wilhelm a government 
sanctioned by traditional authority, but 
already degenerating into banal theat- 
ricality. He compared it to imperial 
gala opera, brash and blatant in its af- 
fectations of culture, not representative 
of German ideals or intentions. What 
Germany needed most of all was 
“Einheitskultur.”’ 


Vill 


Because of this lack of cultural unity 
Germany presents a confused picture to 
the outside world. Recently Germany 
has been called schizophrenic, its col- 
lective mind shot full of unconscious 
contradictions. Whether this analogy 
with the individual mind is correct or 
not, the fact remains that we are con- 
fronted by extremely divergent views of 
the Germans. They mean so many dif- 
ferent things to so many different 
people. 

For some, Germany is the land of 
great philosophers with their bold 
search into the far reaches of the hu- 
man mind, their extraordinary gift for 
metaphysical speculation—for synthesis 
in a complex world — their passionate 
search for truth. To others it is the 
home of brilliant scientists enlarging 
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our knowledge of the physical world 
and opening new horizons to challenge 
the speculative and inventive genius of 
all nations. To some it is the land of 
beloved poets, sweet singers of man’s 
passions, of the hopes and fears of 
simple unaffected people, of nature, her 
strange moods, her charms. Above all 
it is the home of great composers—to 
name them is to name the greatest in 
the world. 

Or it may be for some of us merely 
the recollection of a journey down the 
Moselle and the Rhine through regions 
rich in legend and romance; Heidelberg 
in June, heavy with the sweet scent of 
the syringa; the ancient walled and 
moated towns of Rothenburg and 
Dinkelsbiihl. Perhaps it is the memory 
of golden autumn days in Munich in 
the Englischer Garten by the turbulent 
jade waters of the Isar; Vienna, Grin- 
zing in the springtime, and Heuriger; or 
the strumming of a zither, the songs of 
Chiem Pauli, a glass of Enzian with 
dear friends at Tegern by the Tegern 
See. These are the intangibles, the “‘ex- 
pendables,” but the more subtle in their 
hold upon our emotions and the more 
to be guarded against in forming a true 
picture of a post-war Germany. 

Let us not be beguiled by the per- 
sonal appeal of one or more of these 
Germanys into believing that we at last 
have found the real Germany, a polit- 
ical and cultural entity with which we 
can deal understandingly. Superimposed 
upon these ingratiating aspects of so 
prodigal a land is a conception of the 
state antithetical to all that an indi- 
vidual holds dear. This incubus, hover- 
ing over the lethargic soul of Germany 
in the past years, at last has disclosed 
the evil, inhuman thing it is. The con- 
cept of a superstate, the mystical belief 
that the whole is greater than the sum 
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of its parts, must be destroyed in the 
German mind. In the last war we only 
“scotch’d the snake, not kill‘d it.” Let 
no mistake be made this time. To that 
end the goal must be a dictated peace 
in the heart of Germany, not from mo- 


tives of revenge, but in order to shatter 


the belief of the Germans in the in- 
vincibility of their army, to destroy 
their sense of racial superiority, to jolt 
them out of their supine docility, their 
blind faith in a futile Fiihrer. Yes, let 
them turn again to Nietzsche whom 
they have plundered to such ill purposes 
to justify their mad career! How mis- 
taken is their reading of the text! Not 
Herrenvolk, but Herdenvolk is what 
Nietzsche would have called them. 

To induce the Germans to break the 
spell of an adroitly managed mass psy- 
chology, to destroy their belief in the 
false gods of superior nationalism and 
of race, in short, to restore them again 
to the current of western European lib- 
eral thought and to a respect for the 
individual, is the post-war problem. 
Not only military disarmament, but, as 
Vice-President Wallace happily phrased 
it, “psychological disarmament” is nec- 
essary. Of the two, the latter is the 
more difficult of accomplishment. 

In this global age a regenerate Ger- 
many is the only possible Germany with 
which the democracies can live or even 
survive. No regeneration, however, can 
come overnight. We must not under- 
estimate how thoroughly the youth of 
present-day Germany have been indoc- 
trinated with the Nazis’ ideology. Their 
reorientation will be a long process and 
will demand patience and forbearance 
on both sides. Uncertain though the 
outlook may seem, the best assurance of 
the possibility of its ultimate success 
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is Germany's cultural contribution in 
the past. 

In one of his essays Thomas Mann 
recalls that at a conference of represen- 
tative men of France and Germany at 
Pontigny in the summer of 1922 three 
men were selected as the awakeners and 
shapers of the spirit of the modern age 
in both lands — Whitman, Nietzsche, 
and Dostoiewski. But André Gide, who 
was present, only partially satisfied, 
added: “‘J’ai besoin dans tout cela de 
Goethe.” It is to Goethe, the “good 
European,” that we, as well as the Ger- 
mans, may turn for words of hope and 
courage in the task before us. His 
great poem Symbolum, called by 
Carlyle the marching music of man- 
kind, is the most fitting conclusion to 
these remarks: 


The future will waken 

New joy, new grief. 

We see but one step, 

And that step brief, 

Yet press through, unshaken. 


Dark in the distance 
There hangs a veil, 
Solemnly. Silent 

The stars are above us, 
Beneath us the graves. 


Behold them and ponder! 
Strange visions will rise, 
Changing, baffling 

The bravest eyes. 

Dread visions, grave-hearted. 


But listen! The voices 
Call from the sky, 

The Spirits, the Masters, 
Unceasingly :— 

“Loiter not! Work. 
“Here are woven, 

Here in the calm, 

For all who labour 

Full crowns of palm; 
We say to you, Hope!” 


Wir heissen Euch hoffen! 


The Legend of Ezra Pound 
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REAPPRAISAL of the legend 
A that Ezra Pound is an excellent 

and important poet has long 
been overdue. It is unfortunate, there- 
fore, that Pound has officially been pro- 
claimed a traitor to his country, subject 
to the death penalty when apprehended. 
‘For any attempt at a reappraisal at this 
time is bound to arouse the suspicion 
that patriotism has warped taste—that 
any devaluation is an evidence of war- 
hysteria comparable to refusing to 
listen to the music of Beethoven be- 
cause the composer was German. And 
there is another deterrent to any crit- 
ical thinking about the legend of Ezra 
Pound: one is aware of the awful dic- 
tum, pronounced by Mr. Eliot and— 
though this is less inhibiting—by Pound 
himself, that not to appreciate Pound is 
not to appreciate poetry. 

But if one were still determined to 
cease parroting commonplaces, and 
especially to cease talking about Pound 
as an “influence,” and instead to re- 
read, as far as possible without precon- 
ceptions, the poetry Pound has written, 
what substantial basis would one find 
for the opinion that Pound is an im- 
portant poet in his own right? I shall 
attempt, in this brief prolegomenon to 
a Critique, not to establish my own con- 
clusions but to indicate the need for 
clarifying our thinking about Ezra 
Pound’s place in American literature. 


II 


When one has reread all of the 
poetry that is available and scanned 
most of the criticism of that poetry, 
one’s first reaction is surprise: the 
Pound legend seems a most amazing 


phenomenon, one that can be even par- 
tially understood only by quiet medita- 
tion on two disturbing certainties, the 
inscrutability of Providence and our 
common liability to the first of the 
seven deadly sins. For a reading of the 
poems, volume by volume, leaves one 
not only fatigued but impressed with 
the utter banality of the bulk of them; 
and a cursory reading of most of what 
has been written about Pound makes 
one suspect that few of the critits who 
discuss him have read all of his poetry, 
that fewer still have genuinely enjoyed 
it, and that none has understood it—or 
at least that part of it commonly con- 
ceded to be the magnum opus, the 
Cantos. Yet Pound continues to be 
treated by most of our critics, historians, 
and anthologists as though he were a 
major figure. Several of our valuable 
“new critics” have written about him at 
length and usually with the highest re- 
spect. Those who dismiss Frost and 
Robinson with a word — often a pat- 
ronizing one—who smile at the efforts 
of MacLeish and Jeffers, who do not 
even mention folk-poets, primitives like 
Sandburg, have given much study to 
Pound. Mr. Yvor Winters has, it is 
true, called the Cantos decadent, and 
Professor Cargill has attacked the 
poetry as bookish and artificial; but 
Professor Cargill was chiefly interested 
in showing the relations between Pound 
and the French Decadents, not in exam- 
ining the poetry itself, and Mr. Winters 
has had his name blackened, one hopes 
not forever, by Pound’s retort to his 
strictures: “the nadir of solemn and 
elaborate imbecility.” Frankly to admit 
a distaste for most of Pound’s poetry is 
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to run the risk of being called an 
imbecile by the only poet of this cen- 
tury whose works Mr. Eliot says he can 
reread with pleasure. 

It is Mr. Eliot himself who has been 
chiefly responsible for the conception 
and growth of the Pound legend. 
Though Ford Maddox Hueffer and W. 
B. Yeats had a hand in starting the 
rumor of Pound’s excellence, it is par- 
ticularly Mr. Eliot who in his own writ- 
ings and in those of his followers has 
kept the opinion alive. T. S. Eliot 
has undeniably set the standard for the 
new American poetry between the two 
wars. And he has made it quite clear 
that to admire the poetry of Pound is 
an evidence of good taste. To read 
Pound with pleasure, he has said, re- 
quires ‘‘a trained ear, or at least the 
willingness to be trained” (Ezra Pound, 
His Metric and Poetry). He has also 
suggested that failure to appreciate 
Pound is due to a deficiency in educa- 
tion: Pound is “‘one of the most learned 
of poets” (ibid.); we simply do not 
know enough, it would seem, to under- 
stand the poetry. But that is not Mr. 
Eliot’s last suggestion: ‘“The reader who 
does not like Pound’s epigrams should 
make very sure that he is not compar- 
ing them with the ‘Ode to a Nightin- 
gale’ before he condemns them” (Se- 
lected Poems of Ezra Pound). One re- 
calls, as the sting contained in this 
suave warning is felt, that Keats’ ode 
is accepted among critics of the Eliot 
school as a notoriously poor poem. 

Lest we have missed the point thus 
far, we are told that “only persons who 
like poetry and have trained themselves 
to like poetry” will like all of Pound’s 
verse (ibid.). The dilemma of those 
who have a high respect for the poetry 
and opinions of Mr. Eliot but little lik- 
ing for the poetry of Ezra Pound is now 
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clear: they must either admit that they 
do not really like poetry or disagree 
with Mr. Eliot. 

It is little wonder, then, that most 
literary historians and anthologists, un- 
sure perhaps of their own taste or un- 
willing to follow its dictates, have pre- 
ferred the safety of paraphrasing the 
opinions thus pontifically enunciated to 
the uncertain hazards of controversy. 
Their praise of Pound, it is true, has 
usually been vague and their critical 
judgments, or what they have offered as 
such, somewhat irrelevant; but they 
have done their bit toward fostering 
the Pound legend among students and 
general readers. As though they per- 
haps did not know quite why Pound 
should be considered a good poet, they 
have most frequently restricted them- 
selves to pointing out that he has been 
very influential (it is usually clear from 
the context that this ambiguous state- 
ment is to be taken as praise) or that 
he has “‘broken the trails’ for a genera- 
tion of poets. (In what direction shall 
we have our trails broken?) Now and 
then, however, someone makes an effort 
to avoid the hallowed formulz. Thus 
Professors Thorp, Curti, and Baker, 
after devoting most of their criticism to 
a statement of Pound’s “value as a 
catalyst,” praise the poems as “‘mastet- 
pieces of compression and esoteric ref- 
erence” (American Issues). Again, 
Benét and Pearson, giving more com- 
mentary in their Oxford Anthology to 
Pound than to any other American poet 
except Eliot, speak of his “profound 
knowledge of the past’; but after this 
excursion they are forced, one hopes by 
lack of space—for their anthology is on 
the whole an excellent one — to drop 
back again into the beaten path and to 
praise the poet for his influence, which 
they consider to be as vital now as in 
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1912. Another anthologist, whom for 
reasons of friendship I shall not name, 
has introduced readers to Pound in this 
way: 

Never a popular poet, Pound has initiated 
more poetic movements than any other 

of the twentieth century. He was the real 


founder of the imagistic movement and of 
another called Vorticism. 


Except for biographical and_biblio- 
graphical facts, that is all that this liter- 
ary historian has to say about Pound. 
Is it not apparent that there is some- 
thing rather odd about these critical 
summaries? Almost without exception 
they avoid real evaluation of the poetry 
as poetry. When did secrecy, privacy 
(“esoteric reference”) ever make poetry 
enjoyable or great? Does Pound’s “‘pro- 
found knowledge of the past,” grant- 
ing, for the moment, that he has any 
profound knowledge, improve the qual- 
ity of his poetry? Of what vital con- 
cern for an appreciation of a group of 
poems is the information that the poet 
has initiated movements? Though the 
facts about Pound’s influence are im- 
portant, would it not be an even greater 
contribution to the reader’s appreciation 
if the critic were to analyze some of the 
poems? (O. Henry might well be said 
to have initiated the movement that cul- 
minated in the short-short story in Lib- 
erty magazine, but one would hardly 
make the point in a defense of O. 
Henry.) If indeed Pound and not 
Hulme was the real founder of Imag- 
ism, does that suggest that he thus con- 
tributed a great deal to the poetry of 
the century or that he was something 
of a faddist who announced as new dis- 
coveries principles that have usually 
been followed and frequently been 
enunciated by major poets? What ex- 
cept purely historical interest has the 
movement called Vorticism for students 
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of poetry today? Is one to assume that 
it is the mark of a superior poet to 
have originated it? Partly through an 
unfortunate tendency to confuse literary 
history and literary criticism, partly it 
may be through timidity or deference, 
few of those who present and interpret 
our literature to the young have given 
us any reason to suppose that they find 
the poetry of Pound inferior to that of, 
say, Frost, Eliot, Robinson, Crane, or 
Gregory, to name no more. 


Ill 


Normally a legend that has been crit- 
ically examined ceases to be a legend: 
it becomes a fact or a falsehood. But 
the most thorough and rewarding of 
the critics of Pound’s poetry, Mr. R. P. 
Blackmur, though he devotes many 
pages to an analysis of the poems, and 
has many illuminating things to say 
about them, does not quite dispel the 
legendary quality of Pound’s fame. It 
is through the use of paradox that he 
succeeds in thus being critical without 
destroying a legend: he finds Pound to 
be most “‘original” when he is fitting 
a surface to borrowed substance; he 
finds the early poems to be preparations 
for the Cantos, and the Cantos to be 
unintelligible, based on a false theory 
of poetry, and all in all quite disap- 
pointing, but nevertheless to be more 
worth reading than all but the very 
greatest poetry (if the Cantos do not 
come up to their author’s promises, if 
the reader can only feel that in reading 
them he has been cheated, “he will 
have been equally cheated in all but 
the very smallest part of his reading”’). 
Thus after having found the poetry 
wanting in nearly every respect, Mr. 
Blackmur leaves the legend almost 
intact. 

Nevertheless Mr. Blackmur’s essay is 
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largely concerned with the defects of 
Pound’s poetry. We are told at the out- 
set that Pound is neither “a great poet 
nor a great thinker. . . . At his best he 
is a maker of great verse rather than 
a great poet.” He is, Mr. Blackmur 
concedes, “‘all surface and articulation,” 
and “his best work is his best transla- 
tion.” When he writes most personally, 
“nothing is based on sensation, very lit- 
tle on direct feeling or vision, and the 
emotion is conventional.” That is, what 
Pound is saying in his verse makes very 
little difference, for, as Mr. Blackmur 
demonstrates, when we try to discern 
the substance we are left only with the 
sources. Mr. Blackmur concludes from 
all this, as I have suggested, that when 
Pound is original he is banal but when 
he translates he is original. Perhaps 
_we may interpret this paradox to mean 


| that Pound is like a composer with a 


owe skill at orchestration but with no 


| musical ideas. Such a composer may 
\be at his best as an arranger of the 
music of others: ‘Mr. Pound is always 
better where the discipline of craftsman- 
ship is enough.” 

In short, Mr. Blackmur finds the ear- 
ly poems commonplace in substance 
though interesting in technique, and the 
Cantos structurally chaotic and gener- 
ally unintelligible though full of “‘jew- 
els.”” And he finds nothing good to be 
said for the “ideographic’” method on 
which Pound says the Cantos are based: 
after explaining why it is impossible 
successfully to use English words as 
though they were ideographs, he con- 
cludes that ‘““Whether his method be 
called free association, ideography, or 
something else, where that method is 
solely in evidence the result is unintel- 
ligible, trivial, or vacantly conven- 
tional.” 

Such criticisms should, it would seem, 
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dispose quite finally of Pound’s repu- 
tation as an important poet of our time 
—unless indeed one considers the “‘tex- 
ture’”’ of poetry, the technique that went 
into the versifying, to be of paramount 
significance, and Pound’s verse to be 
technically excellent. But Mr. Blackmur 
still finds Pound a very interesting and 
important poet. After chipping at the 
icon here and there, he leaves the sacred 
superstition still very much alive. He 
has simply redirected our worship from 
substance to technique. But does the 
bulk of Pound’s work call for genuflec- 
tions for its technique or for anything 
else? (Incidentally, one may try to re- 
call at this point a single major artist 
in any of the arts who has lived by 
technique alone. Longfellow and Liszt 
both had fine technical resources at 
their command.) 


IV 


Reading straight through Pound's 
Personae is an experience rather like 
driving the five hundred odd miles 
across a certain mid-western state: every 
hour or so a little town with a water 
tower and a business block punctuates 
the flatness of the plain, and several 
times during the day a small city rises 
above the low horizon, mildly arouses 
one’s interest for a time, and then, hav- 
ing proved indistinguishable from all 
the others, sinks into the vast land 
again as one speeds on. Chiefly one re- 
members the bleak and unrelieved plain 
itself. I seem to recall no other con- 
temporary American or English poet 
who has received so much critical at- 
tention whose poetic position is so in- 
dividual but whose poems are so little 
memorable. Who, having read Eliot's 
early ‘“Prufrock” or “The Boston Even- 
ing Transcript,” can forget them, but 
who can recall anything about Pound’s 
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early “The Tree,’ “Mesmerism,” or 
“The White Stag”? 

“The Tree” is the first poem in 
Personae. I imagine that few outstand- 
ing contemporary poets would care to 
include it in their collected works. The 
last two lines, which, like the moral tag 
in some of Bryant’s poems, are the ex- 
cuse for the rest, give the poem some- 
what more point than many of the 
poems in the volume possess; they are 
frequently quoted in illustration of 
Pound’s love of innovation. Since prob- 
ably no one will remember the poem, 
and since it is typical of much of 
Pound’s early work, I shall quote it all: 


I stood still and was a tree amid the wood, 
Knowing the truth of things unseen before; 
Of Daphne and the laurel bow 

And that god-feasting couple old 

That grew elm-oak amid the wold. 

‘Twas not until the gods had been 

Kindly entreated and been brought within 
Unto the hearth of their heart’s home 

That they might do this wonder thing; 
Nathless I have been a tree amid the wood 
And many a new thing understood 

That was rank folly to my head before. 


The poet clearly had nothing to say 
except the vague self-congratulation 
offered in the last several lines. The 
poem is the sort, it might seem, that a 
very young poet would write—but later 
destroy. No Pound worshiper has ever, 
as I recall, apologized for its feeble- 
ness; but there is really no reason to 
single it out for apology, since it is as 
good as much in the volume. 

After this unpromising start, Personae 
does not, as one might wish, improve 
rapidly. ‘““Mesmerism,” on Browning 
and in something resembling Brown- 
ing’s style, is typical of the level of the 
next dozen or so pages. Its opening 
stanza will suggest its quality: 


Aye you're a man that! ye old mesmerizer 
Tyin’ your meanin’ in seventy swadelin’s, 
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One must of needs be a hang’d early riser 
To catch you at worm turning. Holy Odd’s 
bodykins! 

Somewhat better than this sort of 
thing is “The White Stag,” which 
might interest antiquarians and which 
is good enough possibly not to have 
been disowned by a half dozen of the 
lesser late Victorians on whose taste 
and practice Pound first formed his 
own. The poem begins, “I ha’ seen 
them mid the clouds on the heather,” 
and works up to the explanation, “ “Tis 
the white stag, Fame, we're a-hunting.” 
One notes that, unlike the Cantos, the 
early poems had formulable meaning— 
meaning concentrated in a line or two 
as significant out of context as in. 

A few pages further on there is a 
poem that gives pleasure of a sort— 
the pleasure of agreeing with Mr. Eliot 
that “The Ballad of the Goodly Fere” 
is far more popular than it deserves to 
be. That this sort of poem was done 
as well or better by several of the Pre- 
Raphaelites does not seem to be known 
by most of Pound’s admirers. 

Skipping some translations from 
Latin, we come to a parody of the po- 
etry of Housman, who has been almost 
as consistently belittled by the Eliot 
clique as Pound has been puffed. I can 
scarcely begin to suggest its quality by 
comment; I shall quote the first stanza: 


O woe, woe 
People are born and die, 
We also shall be dead pretty soon 
Therefore let us act as if we were dead al- 
ready. 
There is a good deal more of the sort, 
with a refrain of ““O, woe, woe, woe.” 
For some it may be amusing, but it is 
hardly poetry. 
Again we skip—this time the fine 
translation of the “Seafarer” —in order 
to continue to comment on the original 
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poetry. We are now in the “Lustra” 
poems, and we note a change from 
warmed-over Pre-Raphaelitism to free 
verse colloquialism on themes made 
famous by H. L. Mencken—the “‘virgin 
stupidity” of the masses, the crassness 
of the booboisie. Typical of this section 
is “Salutation,” of which the only 
memorable line is the first: ““O genera- 
tion of the thoroughly smug and thor- 
oughly uncomfortable.” (Pound is of- 
ten at his best when baiting the middle 
class.) But it may well be questioned 
whether the appeal in the line is not 
more ideological than poetic. 

To continue to indicate the flavor of 
these pages, there is the Whitmanic 
“Commission” : 


Go, my songs, go to the lonely and the un- 
satisfied, 

Go also to the nerve-wracked, go to the en- 
slaved-by-convention, 

Bear to them my contempt for their op- 
pressors. 


a a ae re 


Go to those who have delicate lust, 

Go to those whose delicate desires are 
thwarted, 

Go like a blight upon the dulness of the 
world. 


Pound ends this commission with the 
exclamation, ‘‘O how hideous it is / To 
see three generations of one house gath- 
ered together!” To Whitman—not at 
his best—has here been added Samuel 
Butler to create a gesture of unconven- 
tionality, of revolt. 

“Les Millwin” seems to me the most 
interesting original poem in the volume 
up to this point, but it suffers by com- 
parison with examples of the type by 
Eliot. 

More representative is “The Shop 
Girl,” which I shall quote in its en- 
tirety: 


For a moment she rested against me 
Like a swalkow half blown to the wall, 


And they talk of Swinburne’s women, 
And the shepherdess meeting with Guido. 
And the harlots of Baudelaire. 
This poem, in which the incident de- 
scribed was apparently only dimly seen, 
vaguely felt—pbarely real enough to 
stimulate literary allusions in a bookish 
mind—makes interesting material for 
a comparison of Pound’s early and his 
late technique. If “Shop Girl’ had been 
written in the manner of the Cantos, it 
might have been done like this: (1) 
the first line, the key statement the 
meaning of which is expanded in the 
rest of the poem, would have been 
omitted; (2) the literary allusions 
would very likely have been made high- 
ly obscure, with unknown Latin, Prov- 
encal, or monkish Italian writers sub- 
stituted for the commonplace Swin- 
burne and Baudelaire; and (3) in the 
middle of the poem, between the sec- 
ond and the third lines, a translation 
of a fragment of a Japanese proverb 
might have been inserted as a demon- 
stration of the possibilities of the ideo- 
graphic method. The resulting poem 
would have been so obscure that 
Pound’s devotees would have seized 
upon it, as they have upon the Cantos, 
as an example of the poet’s profundity. 

Only a few more examples must suf- 
fice to complete this sampling of the 
average level of the original poems in 
Personae. Since it is frequently sug- 
gested that Pound’s taste is impeccable, 
I quote a fragment of “Ancient Music”’: 
Winter is icummen in, 
Lhude sing Goddam, 
Raineth drop and staineth slop, 
And how the wind doth ramm! 

. Sing: Goddam. 

Skiddeth bus and sloppeth us, 
An ague hath my ham. 


Freezeth river, turneth liver, 
Damn you, sing: Goddam. 


Not all of Pound’s verse is on this 
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level. There are, for instance, the famed 
“Mauberley” poems; they are, from 
any point of view, considerably better 
than anything I have thus far quoted. 
In terms of bulk they make up but a 
small part of the volume, but there are 
those who hold that they provide am- 
ple basis for their author’s reputation. 
I should like to suggest, however, that 
from a mid-Twentieth century perspec- 
tive they seem not so great as, in the 
shock of their novelty, they once did. 
I select for examination what I think 
is one of the best, number III. Unfor- 
tunately it is impossible here to quote 
it all, but since it is quite well known 
not only to Pound’s admirers but to 
those who use anthologies of American 
literature, perhaps a portion of it will 
serve the purpose. 


The tea-rose gown, etc. 

Supplants the mousseline of Cos, 
The pianola ‘replaces’ 

Sappho’s barbitos. 


Christ follows Dionysus, 
Phallic and ambrosial 
Make way for macerations ; 
Caliban casts out Ariel. 


All things are a flowing, 
Sage Heracleitus says; 
But a tawdry — 
Shall outlast our days. 


Faun’s flesh is not to us, 

Nor the saint’s vision. 

We have the Press for wafer; 
Franchise for circumcision. 


The stanzas I have omitted elaborate 
the ironic contrast between the sordid 
present and the heroic and glowing 
past. But if the contrast were only be- 
tween an undefined distaste for the 
present and a romantic yearning for a 
supposedly more interesting past, the 
poem would at once be a better exam- 
ple of its kind—a kind we have had 
perhaps a little too much of in the last 
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thirty years—than it actually is, and 
a less famous poem. It would be better 
because its ideas, though simple, would 
be clear, though unattractive, consistent 
within the context of their expression. 
It would be less famous because it 
would not then be an attack on two 
things—Christianity and democracy— 
it was fashionable to attack when the 
poem gained its fame. 

It is clear from the poem, as it is 
from some of the others and from much 
of the prose, that Pound’s conversion 
to Fascism was not a late and sudden 
change of heart. Like his friend T. E. 
Hulme, he was already well along on 
the road toward Fascism before the first 
World War. But in the period when 
the ‘‘Mauberley” poems were published 
that fact did not matter to Pound’s lit- 
tle group of devotees — was indeed 
something of an asset. With the in- 
creasing alienation of the intellectuals 
from bourgeois — especially bourgeois 
American — culture, anything that at- 
tacked the common gods was welcomed 
as a liberating influence. (Even crude 
journalists were taken seriously as crit- 
ics if they debunked American ideals 
and splashed their pages with excited 
references to their discovery of Nietz- 
schean nihilism.) Hence the appeal of 
the poem was far greater for the intel- 
lectuals of its day than for comparable 
readers now; the poem would have 
been less famous had it been less spe- 
cific in its reference to those aspects of 
the present which the author particu- 
larly did not like. 

Yet if the poem is definite enough 
to have won the approval of those who 
dressed their thoughts in the styles of 
the latest Paris models, it is not clear 
enough to stand up under critical scru- 
tiny. There is a specious definiteness, to 
be sure; but there is also an underlying 
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ambiguity. In the general tawdriness of 
the present Pound seems to select two 
particular institutions to ridicule. The 
“objective correlatives” through which 
he expresses his meaning first character- 
ize the age as depressing in general 
(pianola) and then turn the reader's 
attention to religion and government 
(macerations, franchise). But are the 
weaknesses in our society defections 
from valid ideals or approximations of 
false and degrading ideals? The refer- 
ences to religion would make it seem 
that Pound prefers Dionysus to Christ, 
though the line about the vision of the 
saints obscures this preference. But 
what about democracy? Is Pound try- 
ing to make us better democrats by 
pointing out the defects in the actual 
workings of our social and political 
system, by reminding us of the tragic 
gap between the actual and the ideal? 
A stanza that I have not quoted re- 
minds us that “All men, in law, are 
equals” but that they choose eunochs 
and knaves to rule over them. Is the 
author pleading for more equality, for 
more intelligent use of the suffrage— 
in short, for Lincoln’s and Whitman’s 
vision of the extension of democracy 
from restricted political to broad eco- 
nomic and social realms? 

If so, why is there so much emphasis 
on the vulgarity of the entire demo- 
cratic process? Why is the press, the 
chief instrument for creating an in- 
formed public opinion, without which 
actual democracy cannot even approach 
the ideal, contrasted unfavorably with 
the sacramental wafer? But if the poem 
is not a satire of the defects of actual 
democracy but an attack on the ideal 
itself, why the emphasis on the folly 
of our present choice of leaders? If the 
democratic ideal is intrinsically foolish 
and ridiculous, as the poem seems to 
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imply, then any leaders chosen by and 
responsible to the people would fall 
short of the despotic ideal, both in the 
manner of their selection and in the 
limitation of their power. 

In short, the “idea” behind the poem 
is completely ambiguous. Nor is the 
ambiguity an example of the device 
known as “intentional ambiguity,” 
which increases the richness and com- 
plexity of verse without destroying the 
underlying clarity. For the ambiguity 
in this poem is not technical but tem- 
peramental: it reflects Pound’s incapac- 
ity for clear thinking. (One who does 
not care to read his poetry has only to 
read his amazing and almost incredible 
polemical prose to be convinced of the 
genuineness of this incapacity.) The 
poem purports to convey ideas, but it 
really conveys only an inchoate emotion 
—a reaction of distaste for Christianity 
and democracy. There is, surely, a place 
in poetry for lyrics with a pure emo- 
tional content—though such poems are 
not greatly in favor today, especially 
with Pound’s admirers—but to disguise 
emotion as intellectuality is commonly 
said to be one of the weaknesses of the 
romantic poets whom Pound so de- 
spises. 

I submit that in none of Pound's 
original poems will one find very much 
greater clarity of thought than in the 
one I have chosen for comment. Be- 
hind them all are not ideas but atti- 
tudes, not intellection but visceral dis- 
turbances slightly masked by an eso- 
teric, pseudo-intellectual technique. 
This technique, this surface which the 
poems present to the reader, though it 
is often interesting, does not suffice to 
make the poems great as poems: the 
greatness of those poems which are 
acknowledged to be great lyrics does 
not spring from a casual association 
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of their emotional content with ideas 
that turn out, upon careful reading, to 
be confused or irrelevant. Most of the 
original poems that are generally 
thought to be among Pound’s best have 
an emotional content that is both banal 
and blurred; and their famed intellec- 
tuality is largely illusory. 

If the nineteenth century was, as 
Pound has said (in ‘‘Credo”), “a blur- 
ry, messy sort of period, a rather senti- 
mentalistic, mannerish sort of period,” 
then Pound has hardly given us the 
antidote in his original poems for the 
blur, the uncontrolled emotion, the 
mannerisms. It seems rather more ac- 
curate to say that he has introduced 
and popularized a superficially new sort 
of blur, a disguised emotionalism, and 
some new, and not necessarily superior, 
mannerisms. 

As for the translations, of the many 
things that could be said of them, few 
are germane to a discussion of the leg- 
end that Pound is a major poet. For 
with the doubtful exception of Edward 
Fitzgerald, surely no poet in modern 
times has been proclaimed important 
solely on the basis of his translations. 
But since some of Pound’s critics speak 
as though translating and creating po- 
etry were the same thing, it may be 
well to pause on the subject for a 
moment. 

Pound’s best known translation, that 
of the Old English poem “The Sea- 
farer,” is excellent. A very close trans- 
lation (compare for example the well 
known one by J. Duncan Spaeth), it 
derives much of its merit from its fidel- 
ity to the original. One must grant 
Pound the good taste not to have tried 
to improve upon his model and the 
scholarship to have caught both the 
literal meaning and the spirit of the 
Old English verses. Of the translations 


from the Chinese most of us can form 
no independent opinion. They have 
been highly praised by Pound’s friends, 
and they may very well be competent 
renderings. As English poems however 
they are pleasant but minor. But the 
translations from the Latin, so highly 
esteemed by Mr. Blackmur, seem to 
one whose interest is not centered on 
the “texture” of verse apart from the 
totality of a poem to be for the most 
part neither satisfactory translations 
nor notable poems. They are far too 
free to be translations; they are adapta- 
tions or arrangements. Whatever merit 
they possess must be independent of 
their relationship to the originals. Yet 
even their admirers admit that they are 
not independently enjoyable poems. Mr. 
Blackmur has said in their defense that 
if one knows the Latin originals well, 
one admires the surface which Pound 
has made for his borrowed substance. 
But it is a peculiar species of poem 
which is neither a translation nor a 
poem in its own right, but which must 
be read with a book of Latin verse 
spread open beside it if the reader is 
to get either pleasure or understanding. 
The profit of such an exercise must be 
very great indeed to repay the labor. 
It might even be argued that a poem 
that does not contain within itself all 
that it needs is necessarily inferior. But 
a better way to assess the quality of 
these poems is to compare them with 
Pope’s imitations of Horace. If they 
suffer by the comparison, it is not be- 
cause Pope was a superior student of 
Latin or a more accomplished translator 
but because he was an incomparably 
better poet and because he really un- 
derstood classical ideals and standards 
whereas Pound merely uses them to be- 
labor his opponents. 

Actually little need be said of the 
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famous Cantos. Mr. Blackmutr’s excel- 
lent criticism of them contains most of 
the things one would like to say—ex- 
cept perhaps that the “jewels” are too 
few and too far between to repay one 
for struggling through the interven- 
ing material to find them. One might 
put together some selections from the 
Cantos that would make several pages 
of good reading. The collection of pas- 
sages would be made up chiefly of 
translations and paraphrases of the 
Greek classics and Provengal; every- 
thing that Pound has added to his 
sources would have to be carefully ex- 
cluded. Such is the nature and the merit 
of what has been called the great epic 
of the century. 

It is impossible in a brief essay to 
illustrate the validity of these conclu- 
sions by quotation. One can, of course, 
illustrate the contention that there are 
fine lines and passages in the Cantos 
by quoting; but since the defects of the 
poem are structural, no short excerpts 
can adequately suggest them. There re- 
mains only the possibility of adding a 
bit of critical analysis to what Mr. 
Blackmur has already said. 

It would seem needless to remark 
that poetry is and must be a severely se- 
lective verbal objectification of a part, 
a very small part, of what goes on in 
the mind. Despite some of the experi- 
mentalists of the last thirty years—or 
perhaps because of them—it is more 
clear than ever that art is not a literal 
transcript of anything, either in the 
mind or outside of it. Yet the Cantos 
represent the deliberate sloughing off 
of that rational, selective part of the 
author’s mind which could possibly 
make of the mass of translations, para- 
phrases, allusions, and commentary that 
comprise the poem anything but a jum- 
ble. The essence of what Pound chooses 


to name the “ideographic method’’ is 
that it calls for setting down whatever 
goes on in the author’s mind at the 
time when he is composing. But poems 
have not been made that way and never 
will be. The Cantos are actually not a 
poem at all, but a formless and mean- 
ingless hodge-podge of unrelated frag- 
ments presented as a poem on the un- 
tenable theory that whatever is in a 
man’s mind—Pound’s mind—is in it- 
self so interesting that simply poured 
forth on paper it will make a poem. 
The egotism implicit in such a notion 
suggests certain types of madness. The 
Cantos represent a kind of exhibition- 
ism which is not pleasant to behold. 


Vv 


The second and third decades of this 
century had to have their Ezra Pound. 
He was not only a product but a neces- 
sity of the age. Everything favored the 
growth of the Pound legend. In a peti- 
od of poetic revolt and experimenta- 
tion, he revolted and experimented 
more violently than any. He moved 
along with the times, always agile 
enough to create the impression that 
he was an agent and not an effect. In 
a period when poetry, partly as a result 
of the spread of Victorian scientific 
positivism, was retreating timidly into 
a dark corner of complete privacy, he 
cast off all pretense to meaning and 
wrote for an even smaller clique of 
friends and initiates than the other po- 
ets were doing. In an age when poets 
were becoming self-conscious about re- 
vealing in their poetry any interpreta- 
tion of experience, fearing that what 
they might say, unless it were obscurely 
negative and nihilistic, might seem sen- 
timental, didactic, Victorian, he wrote 
poetry, after he had found himself and 
started the Cantos, which said nothing 
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at all. (One remembers the Dadaist 
painting which, when exhibited, proved 
to be only a framed square of white 
canvas.) The fact that meaningless po- 
etry has been given a modern critical 
rationale by I. A. Richards and others 
merely illustrates the point that Pound 
has been dancing to the melody of de- 
cadence that has been so conspicuous a 
part of the artistic experimentation of 
the recent past. 

There remains the fact that Pound 
has been praised by Eliot and Yeats, 
two of the foremost poets of the cen- 
tury. Were it not that the unreliability 
of poets’ judgments of other poets 
among their friends and contempo- 
raries is notorious, this recognition 
might well give us pause. But when we 
think of all the minor and almost for- 
gotten poets who have been the inti- 
mates of and praised by the major poets 
of their day, when we recall the 
Southeys and the Ellery Channings, we 
are less apt to be awed into silence in 
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our dissent. 

Those who do not make it their chief 
business to interpret and elaborate the 
critical dicta of Mr. Eliot need not be 
overawed. It is time we reread Pound’s 
poetry and made up our own minds 
about it. Perhaps when we have done 
so our chief uncertainty will be whether 
to place Ezra Pound slightly above or 
slightly below Gertrude Stein among 
the experimenters of the Jazz Age. I 
suspect that the chief difference of 
opinion will ultimately be on just how 
good several rather good poems are, 
not on the merit of the great body of 
the poetry. At any rate, leaving that 
question untouched and leaving the 
task of tracing the extent of Pound’s 
influence to the proper authorities, the 
literary historians, and even withholding 
for the time an evaluation of that influ- 
ence, we may at least assert in some- 
thing a little louder than a diffident 
murmur that we have been imposed up- 
on by the Pound legend long enough. 


Island of the Dead 


MARGUERITE JANVRIN ADAMS 


There is a festering, an acrid smell 

of death upon this island, where the sea 

lies deep in shadow, and a rasping bell 

mouths the dark ocean’s ponderous elegy. 

Here the mind sweeps across a morbid sky, 

and through the lichened fissures treacherous foam 
impales the sharpened pinnacles, the high 

and angry bluffs where the dark sea sweeps home. 
In such a place death’s cruel, cadaverous hand 
lays its sadistic grip upon the beach. 

These lost and opiate waters wash a land 

fallow with long decay, where guttural speech 

of gulls gives tongue to occult silence, deep 

and secret as Lethean tides of sleep. 


The Family Black Sheep 


FRANK BROOKHOUSER 


Y uncle Hank was the black 
M sheep of our family. 
He was a good lodge man 


but a poor provider. He kept up with 
his dues but not his rent. He was a big 
spender when he had it. But he didn’t 
have it very often. When I say big 
spender, I am not referring to big 
money, of course. Uncle Hank didn’t 
spend a lot of money because he never 
made more than $30 a week in his life 
and most of the weeks in his life he 
wasn’t working. He was waiting for a 
job after telling his former boss how 
to run things. But when uncle Hank 
threw a dollar around, he made it look 
like ten of them. 

Whenever we received a letter from 
aunt Mary, we knew uncle Hank had 
just given the boss a piece of his mind. 
My father didn’t make much money 
either and my mother had trouble 
enough running our house. So when 
she would get the letter, she would go 
around doing her work without any 
spirit or interest. She carried the letter 
in her apron pocket. This, she said, was 
‘so I won’t forget to show your father.” 
If she had buried the letter in the cel- 
lar, she would not have forgotten about 
it. It was, at least in its implications, 
a periodic household crisis. But she al- 
ways waited until my father had fin- 
ished his dinner before handing it sol- 
emnly across the table to him. 

“Well, we heard from aunt Mary 
again,” she would say, an expression 
of mourning ordinarily brought out on- 
ly for funerals crossing her features. 
Aunt Mary was my father’s sister. He 
wouldn’t answer at once. He would put 
on his glasses and read the letter tired- 
ly, his shoulders sagging slightly. The 


reading completed, he would replace 
the letter in the envelope with studied 
deliberation. Then he would speak. 

“I guess we better drive over Sunday 
and see how they’re making out,” he 
would say. 

“I wish Hank would learn how to 
hold a job,” my mother would say. “I 
don’t know what's the matter with 
him.” 

“Tl have to talk to him.” 

“It’s a mystery to me why aunt Mary 
ever married him. She’s such a quiet 
sort herself . . . and hard-working. So 
different in every way. I don’t know, it 
just seems as though every time we get 
our own necks above water, they’re hav- 
ing trouble over there.” 

“Mary doesn’t say how long he’s 
been out of work. They probably need 
things.” 

“Oh, we'll have to help them out, 
of course. Who else do they have? His 
mother and father don’t seem to care 
at all. But don’t you tell me you're 
going to slip Mary $10 this time and 
then give her $15. Even if she is your 
sister.” 

My father would laugh at this. “They 
don’t pull anything over on you, do 
they?” he would say. That always 
seemed to soothe the tense atmosphere 
somewhat and my mother would laugh 
and I would laugh and everything 
would be all right until Sunday morn- 
ing. 

On Sunday morning, my mother and 
father would eat their breakfast with 
the world on their shoulders. 

Uncle Hank’s home was always a 
madhouse. And there were many of 
them. They were always moving and 
almost every time we went to see them, 
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we had to hunt a new address that ma- 
neuvered us through many narrow back 
streets. 

Once there, Ray, the oldest boy, 
would probably be playing a wheezy 
saxaphone on lessons taken by mail. 
Katie would be practicing taps. Aunt 
Mary would be rocking the youngest 
child. And uncle Hank would be in 
the big soft chair, slippers on, sur- 
rounded by the various sections of the 
Sunday paper—from which he would 
quote later to prove how poorly and 
inefficiently the Government and World 
was being operated. One of the chil- 
dren would be massaging his back or 
scratching his head. 

“This is the life,” he would say. 
“That’s why I wanted a big family.” 
(There were six children in all). 
“Dammit, when they all grow up and 
are working, I'll just sit back and take 
things easy. Dammit, now isn’t that 
something to think about?” 

He always swore a great deal. My 
mother didn’t like swearing and aunt 
Mary always said he was at his worst 
in sweating when we were visiting. 
Aunt Mary couldn’t understand it. 
“Oh, Hank, you're terrible,” she would 
say. 
Uncle Hank would slap his thigh and 
laugh heartily. ‘Dammit, it’s so, isn’t 
it Jim?” he would say to my father. 
My father would ignore it, smiling 
weakly. 

And so the talk would go on through 
the afternoon, the buzz filling the hap- 
hazard house until the moment of lag 
arrived and we all knew that it was 
soon time. . . . My father and uncle 
Hank would edge further from the 
crowd until they were virtually alone 
and ready for their heart-to-heart con- 
versation. Our own talk would dimin- 
ish, too, as we listened to the suspense- 
ful, important whispers and then uncle 
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Hank’s voice getting louder and louder 
and finally, as we watched wide-eyed, 
the climactic statement that we had all 
waited for: 

“So I just told that boss to go stick 
his head in the river and count to five 
hundred.” 

We would listen in awed silence. 

“But Hank, why couldn’t you have 
talked to him in a nice way,” my father 
would be saying, his voice placating. 

“Listen, Jim, if that dumb cluck 
doesn’t know a good thing when he 
sees it, it’s his worry, not mine. I told 
him if he let me revamp his business 
a little, I'd put him on easy street.” 

“But Hank, it’s Ais business.” 

“All right. I wasn’t asking dough for 
the advice. I was giving it to him 
gratis.” 

If it wasn’t a refusal to take brilliant 
advice, it was something else. The 
“miserable” wage, the lack of future, 
the failure of the job to acclimate it- 
self to uncle Hank, the confining char- 
acteristics of the job, the fact that it 
wasn’t in uncle Hank’s “‘line.” 

Uncle Hank always managed to find 
something wrong with every job. And 
he would laugh a couple of weeks and 
then get another one, for he could talk. 
He could sell himself in a big way. 
They'd think they were getting Einstein 
before he got through with them. 

My uncle Hank wasn’t a large man. 
He was a trifle stoop-shouldered and 
he accentuated this by leaning forward 
when he walked. Like the man Richard 
Cory in Edward Arlington Robinson’s 
poem, he strutted when he walked, de- 
spite this leaning forward and despite 
the fact that he walked fast, as though 
he were headed for an important con- 
ference and his mind was occupied with 
great matters, magnificent problems. 
Watching him, you felt assured that 
the matters and problems were being 
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coped with. He had thin lips, indrawn 
cheeks, sharp black eyes, and an at- 
tractive streak of gray through his hair. 
His appearance was distinctive. Even 
when he had his slippers on and was 
having his back massaged, he looked 
like a man of big business merely re- 
laxing. 

My mother always said he was a 
show-off. He was. He loved an audi- 
ence, whether it was one or a hundred 
persons. He had showed off in front 
of aunt Mary first and she had married 
him. My father always understood this 
but my mother never did. 

In the horse and buggy days, he had 
driven the fastest horse and figuratively 
he had swept up to aunt Mary’s house 
one night like a bold and dashing 
Lochinvar, grabbed her from the porch, 
driven magnificently with one arm hold- 
ing the reins and the other holding 
aunt Mary, murmured that her eyes 
were like stars, and had subsequently 
watched her swoon in delight. She was 
still dazed when she married him. 

He was a show-off in his lodge. He 
always held some office and always 
talked about it. He was always describ- 
ing the details of his work, how ef- 
ficiently he handled them, and how im- 
portant they were. He loved initiations 
because then he could don the robes, 
pronounce sacred and secret words. I 
never heard him, but I imagine that he 
must have sounded like a very esteemed 
judge on a very high bench. 

He showed off in front of his fam- 
ily and unanimously they thought he 
was a great man, even though the 
money was scarce and the clothes old. 
In his home, uncle Hank was merely 
too advanced, too progressive, too wise 
for the men he worked for—the piece 
that wouldn’t fit into the crossword 
puzzle of the economic system. He was 
dashing , gallant, reckless, happy-go- 


lucky. He had all the makings of the 
big shot he could never be, and to his 
family that was solely the fault of the 
system, the breaks, of everything ex- 
cept uncle Hank. 

To aunt Mary, he always remained 
the man who drove his buggy up to 
the porch and swept her off her feet, 
even when her body had begun to 
droop from childbirth. To his children, 
he was always the man who told the 
hated boss where to get off at. If they 
didn’t always have enough clothes, at 
least on warm summer nights uncle 
Hank always managed to get a little 
change from somewhere for two quarts 
of ice cream. The ice cream tasted de- 
liciously good and the clothes could be 
gotten tomorrow. 

My mother and father helped out 
the family for fifteen years or so. Not 
regularly but periodically, with the peri- 
ods never too far apart. Ray would 
need a suit for graduation or Myra 
needed shoes or it was a shame Katie 
didn’t have a new dress for the junior 
party. The actual helping out, although 
it was known by all, was always rather 
secretly done. 

Before we were ready to leave, aunt 
Mary would call my father to the 
kitchen on some pretext. Uncle Hank 
would be reading something intently 
at this point. 

My father and aunt Mary would re- 
turn to the living room smiling and 
looking very relieved. Uncle Hank 
would stop reading and the conversa- 
tion would pick up with renewed spirit. 

At the door, as we were leaving, 
uncle Hank would slap my father on 
the back and say, “Thanks, old man. 
I'll get that back to you. I was talking 
to Henry Case—he’s got a live-wire 
furniture business here, one of our up- 
and-coming business men, and well... 
I don’t mind saying it looks like a 
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cinch. He’s anxious to get hold of me.” 

“That's fine,” my father would say, 
looking as though he believed it. My 
mother and aunt Mary would smile 
feebly. And we'd leave to a chorus of 
goodbyes and “Don’t wait so long to 
come back next time.” 

The next time would be determined 
by aunt Mary's letter. The next time 
Ray would be taking drum lessons by 
mail. The next time when the story 
came out, we would find that the boss 
wouldn’t give uncle Hank Saturday 
afternoon off. 

“What kind of a world is this, when 
a working man can’t have time even 


to relax and go out to a ball game?” 


uncle Hank would say. “I tell you, Jim, 
conditions have to change.” 

“What's the matter with Sunday?” 
my mother would ask. 

“Hell, you got to go to church Sun- 
day and then your day’s half shot.” 

This would shock my mother and 
uncle Hank would laugh. 

The high point of my uncle Hank’s 


life, the period that he enjoyed the 


most, was when he campaigned for tax 
collector. It gave him a chance to make 
all the speeches he wanted and it gave 
him the largest audience that he had 
ever had. He spoke as many as five 
times a day. 

“T hate to think how soon the town 
will be bankrupt,” my mother said, 
when she heard of the campaign. 

“Well now, I don’t know,” my 
father said. ““He’s a live one. He might 
be all right. It would be steady work.” 

But my father’s hopes were futile. 
Uncle Hank made good speeches. Ev- 
erybody admitted that. But he swore so 
much in his speeches that he antago- 
nized the church people and their vote 
defeated him and elected Hiram 
Peabody, who ultimately was sent to 
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prison for embezzlement. 

“That's what they get for not elect- 
ing a sensible man,” uncle Hank said. 

My uncle Hank never got his chance 
to sit back and take things easy after 
his children had all grown up. But he 
remained dashing, gallant, and reckless 
until the end. 

He took little Ruth walking in the 
woods one afternoon—after he had lost 
a job because the boss wouldn’t give 
him Saturday off, too, when Decoration 
Day fell on a Friday. She slipped from 
a bank and fell into Stony Creek. There 
was a big hole in the creek at that 
point. Uncle Hank dived in after her 
and they were both drowned because 
uncle Hank couldn’t swim a stroke. 

There were big stories in the news- 
papers about it, how he had sacrificed 
his life for his child, how he had know- 
ingly faced death in a futile attempt 
to save her. Aunt Mary bought a great 
many papers and clipped out the stories. 
She gave a clipping to each of the chil- 
dren, saved two for herself, and sent 
the others to all of the relatives except 
my mother and father, without a word 
of explanation attached. 

Uncle Hank would have liked the 
writeups and he would have strutted 
even more had he lived to see them. I 
am certain that he would have liked 
to have had a crowd at the creek that 
day, but it was a lonely spot and no- 
body saw the rescue attempt. Uncle 
Hank would have liked a crowd. 

But I am glad there was nobody 
there. You will understand that. Now 
I am certain about uncle Hank. I know 
that, at heart, he was many of the 
things his family and he himself al- 
ways thought he was. I am glad there 
was nobody there. 

The lodges jointly gave him a beau- 
tiful funeral, all expenses paid. After 
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that, my mother and father helped aunt uncle Hank enlarged into one the size 
Mary and the children until the chil- of a painting. 
dren grew up and could keep the house _It hangs in their living room, beside 
together themselves. one of George Washington. 

Aunt Mary had a small picture of Uncle Hank’s is slightly larger. 


Ghost Ship 


JOHN MAHER MurpPHy 


This skull sails straight and true to its mediate harbor .. . 
Even in liquor its eyeless helmsman knows 

His longitude upon a wonted staircase 

And how many crests and troughs of steps compose 
The voyage home from where known corner and curb are 
And seals of dark disport in the starry circus. 


But in its hold is crowded such strange cargo 
(Peacocks, time-clocks, shamrocks, and motor-horns) 
That our conventional world on this pier of Time 
Unloads but a span-new skill or two, and spurns 
Vast stores of warm response at core more gay 

But now like sickly parrots stricken dumb. 


Even the crew is strange. The stolid captain, 

In serviceable serge of common-sense, 

Cries out, “Who dared to strew my deck with leaves?” 
And only half-suspects that leprechauns 

And Green Folk, leafy-shod and bramble-caped in 

The shadows, steer by stealth to ancient coves. 


From turf-light rich with sodded generations 

The lookouts on the late-watch were shanghaied 

Upon a new crow’s-nest of lens-sharp seeing. 

They keep the look they learned at blurred hearth’s-side, 
The look of those who watch precise possessions 

Burst nightly from the shell of ‘formal knowing. 


This skull sails straight and true in its limbs’ furrow . . . 
But yet must find the one right port of call 

Where joyful use lifts up to living splendor 

Old gold dust from the wondrous Bough; where all 

Its changelings join in deep-song with the hero, 

Friend Science, at the halfway-house of wonder. 
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Same Time— Same Place 


HAZEL CULLEN 


HE setting was right. The time 

was right. No one was at home 

and the living room was even 

more lovely and home-like than it had 

been. It was nine o'clock, just the hour 

it was the last time two or three or was 
it six months ago? 

Ruth was calm now, now that the 
decision was made and the hour set. 
Her nerves were not so raw and her 
hands were steady. Her blue eyes 
looked around the room without the 
usual haunting memories before them. 
She could look at the corners—the com- 
fortable, cozy corners without a qualm. 
Even the door, through which he had 
so often entered and so often left, did 
not disturb her. The last parting was 
gone also, the last slam of the door 
did not reverberate through her head 
and cause an ache through her body 
now. It was over. 

Doug was coming back! 

All she had to do was to wait, calm- 
ly and coolly and naturally. 

Ruth picked up a book. It seemed 
interesting. Words flashed before her 
eyes as she flipped the pages. It was a 
good book about the trouble in Spain. 
She sat down and began to read. No, 
that was no good. Her mind was clear 
and she must keep it clear. No good 
to clutter it with other people’s thoughts 
and loves and passions. It was enough 
to live one life without making a cat’s 
cradle of it... 

Cat’s cradle! That was it. Her life 
was that and now she must unravel it. 
A cat’s cradle of misunderstandings, 
small quarrels and frustrations. 

How right she had been to call him 
back and to give in. His voice had been 


happy over the phone. ‘“‘Ruth—is that 
really you, Ruth? ... Be gladto... 
Nine o'clock? . . . Just like old times, 
isn’t it?” 

Old times of happiness and love and 
pain and hate. Was love always that? 
Would they be able to recapture only 
the best of it? Drain off the clear, 
sweet fluid and leave the thick sedi- 
ment ? 

Ruth had on the dress she had worn 
that last day he had loved her so much. 
That dress had been part of it; the 
sweet, full evening of love, the soft 
words, the long walk, low music, per- 
fect understanding and companionship, 
the tender goodbye. ‘“Tuesday—Ruth ?” 
“Yes — Tuesday.” “Until then, my 
sweet.” “Until then.” 

There had been no “until then.” Ev- 
erything had happened that could pos- 
sibly happen between lovers. Doug had 
telephoned Tuesday to call off the date 
because he was ill. Pat telephoned too 
and told her he had seen Doug. Ruth 
had lost all control. There were letters, 
angry words over the phone, a last 
visit from Doug and the slammed door, 
her sudden trip to Chicago. 

Doug had really been ill, but it was- 
n’t just Tuesday night that had ended 
everything; it was a series of small 
things that grew and piled high and 
blew up. Distrust and love and hate 
were all mixed up. 

As the days passed, her mind became 
more confused. Time did not heal, as 
the old adage promised. Ruth kept her 
hurt an open thing. She hugged it to 
her and would let no one touch it, least 
of all—Doug. 

Now she had relented. The longing 
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for him was too great to allow their 
Separation to continue. They must go 
on from where they had left off, from 
that perfect evening. They must both 
forget the little things and keep only 
the good. For the first time she felt 
at ease and not throbbing with a great 
pain of loneliness. Doug was coming 
back. 

Ruth heard his car stop. She ran to 
the door as she always had in the past. 
Everything must be as it was. They 
must go on from there. Her heart beat 
a little faster, but she felt steady, aw- 
fully steady and calm. 

She opened the door. There he was, 
running up the steps, his hat falling 
over one ear. 

“Doug,” she called. “You're on 
time.” The words were an echo. 

“Ruth—I—I hurried over. Leave it 
to old Doug never to be late.” Same 
words, same inflection. 

Both stopped there and stood facing 
one another. There was a long uncom- 
fortable silence as they drew away. It 
was as if the actors had forgotten their 
lines and were waiting the cue. 

“Oh—come in. It’s getting cold.” 

“Yes—fall is here all right.” 

Doug placed his coat carefully on 
a chair. He perched his hat on top of 
it. He had never done that before. Ruth 
watched him closely. In the past he 
threw it down and took her in his arms 
as fast as he could. 

“Won't you sit down?” 

“Guess so.” 

They sat facing one another. There 
were no words, no thoughts between 
them. A vacuum settled on the room, 
exposing the hollow cough and the 
scraping chair and the resounding, si- 
lent movements of both of them. 

“What—” Doug started, “what are 
you reading ?” 
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“That?” She reached for the book. 
“It seems good—about Spain.” 

“Lots of books like that now.” 

Another silence. 

Ruth fumbled in her mind for some- 
thing to say. They must avoid speaking 
about the quarrel, both of them knew 
that. They must avoid speaking about 
the past. What else was there between 
them? The long months were empty. 
Only the memories remained to keep 
them apart, straighten their backs, 
clench their fingers, cool their thoughts. 

“How about a beer?” Doug asked. 

“Beer ? Why yes, that would be fine.” 
Yes, that was it. Doug wanted to re- 
capture all of it too, and by doing the 
things they used to do, they would find 
themselves and a comfortable sweet 
feeling would fall on them and they 
could go on from where they had left 
off. 

The little tavern was the same. A 
few people stood at the bar, couples 
whispered in the booths, the phono- 
gtaph was playing softly. 

Ruth led the way to their booth. Her 
eyes smiled. This would do it—soft 
music, a glass of beer and they would 
soon be talking freely. The house was 
not the place, she knew that now. Its 
corners were too cluttered with other 
evenings. Some were happy and _lov- 
able, but the last evening was there 
too; the last mean words were still in 
the room to remind them and the last 
slam of the door shut their thoughts. 
It banged between them and left only 
einbarrassment. 

Doug stopped at the machine and 
put in a nickel. He pushed a lever and 
waited for the record to end. Then their 
favorite song started. He smiled as he 
sat down across from Ruth. Her face 
darkened. Doug had never done that. 
He had always sat next to her and put 
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his arm around her. 

“Didn’t think they would still have 
that old tune, but there it is,” he told 
her. 

The space between them widened as 
their favorite new song suddenly be- 
came an old tune. “Southern mo-on,” 
Ruth sang, “my southern mo-on.” Her 
voice trembled. 

They drank their beer and hummed 
the tune to the end. 

Both became silent and searched for 
something to say. Ruth played with her 
glass. Doug was fooling with the 
matches, tearing them to shreds, mak- 
ing designs. The same cold, dead vacu- 
um was settling again. 

“Seen any good shows lately?” Doug 
asked. 

“Not many.” 

Another silence. 

Doug ordered more beer. 

Ruth became desperate. She wanted 
to break through the dullness, this 
empty, lonely vacuum that separated 
them. 

“Hi yah, kids!” 

Ruth and Doug looked up expect- 
antly. Anything to break up this silence. 

Nick staggered over to them. He had 
been drinking too much. ‘‘So—you’re 
all patched up, eh? Was just going to 
call you for a date, Ruth. Well—too 
late, as usual. Say, that was some gal 
you had with you last week, Doug.” 

“OK—OK. Go fly a kite.” 

“Don’t like me, do you?” 

Nick’s girl came over and took his 
arm. ‘“Hello—hello. Seems good to see 
you two together again. Never could 
figure out why you busted up, but as 
I was saying to Ellen the other day, 
‘they'll never make up, it’s been too 
long and that was some fight you had. 
It’s never the same again.’” She sighed 
loudly. “Love never runs smooth, does 
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it, Ruth?” 

“So they say.” This talk must not 
continue, Ruth told herself as she 
watched Doug’s discomfort. It was too 
close, too dangerous. Before long all 
four of them would be hashing things 
over and then there would be argu- 
ments and they would be right back 
again, wallowing around in the past. 

“Come on Nick.” His girl pulled his 

arm. ‘The two love birds just made up 
and want to be alone. They don’t like 
us.” 
“They don’t, don’t they? Who are 
they not to like us?’’ Nick put his glass 
down and tried to sit next to Ruth. 
“Ruth’s a nice girl, she is.” 

“Come on!” His girl shouted now. 

“All right. I’m coming. These wom- 
en... .” He staggered after her. 

Ruth and Doug watched them leave. 

“Let’s get out of here,” Doug said 
irritably. 

“Shall we look up Polly and Ed?” 

“I don’t care. Sure—let’s.” He got 
up hurriedly, a scowl deforming his 
face. 

Polly and Ed were good fun. They 
were always home because of the chil- 
dren. Both of them loved visitors. 
Many long evenings had been spent 
with them, laughing and talking. They 
wouldn’t mention the past. They knew 
enough for that. The tavern had been 
all wrong. The low lights, soft music 
only brought the haunting memories 
closer and frightened both of them. 
Also, there were too many Nicks in 
taverns, who were anxious to start 
something. 

Neither spoke on the way over. They 
were strangers. 

Polly and Ed greeted them enthusi- 
astically and drew them into the warm- 
ly lighted room. For a moment Ruth 
was sure that this would do it, but Ed 
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started on a long harangue about the 
international situation. Polly drew 
Ruth aside and told her all about the 
children. 

Now they seemed farther apart than 
ever. Slowly a sinking feeling came 
over Ruth. This was the end then. They 
were through. The long separation, 
with its bitter thoughts, angry words 
had done it. Her dull thoughts began 
to melt. She wanted to shout at Polly 
and tell her to shut up. She wanted to 
yell at Doug and Ed and ask them what 
the hell she cared about Russia and 
Italy. She wanted to. . . . but it was no 
use. Everything was dead inside, dead 
and dried up forever. 

Doug became bored. Ruth heard him 
say he had to leave early, that he would 
have a hard day tomorrow and needed 
his sleep. She wanted to laugh and tell 
them the truth, that he wanted to run, 
that she wanted to run, that everything 
was all wrong. 

Ruth watched Doug start the car. 
“Working hard these days?” she asked. 
The answer was of no importance. 

“Yep.” Doug yawned. “The boss 
keeps us hopping.” 

They rode in silence. 

“Feel like walking?” Doug asked. 
It was one last effort; the last act, be- 
fore the curtain. 

Ruth remembered the sweetness of 
other walks. Starry nights, with hands 
clasped tightly and whispered words 
between them. A slow even pace of 
thythmics steps, dreams, love, a full 
peace between them. 

“‘N-no—I guess not.” What was the 
use? They had tried and now it was 
over. The walk would only be a silent 
clop clop of their feet and cold, tight 
hands and a yawn or two. Doug must 
realize too that it was no use. 

Warm tears came to her eyes. It was 
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as if someone had died and left both 
of them uncaring, cold and bored. How 
close they had been. Every thought had 
been shared, every nuance of feeling. 
Even the little quarrels had been better 
than this, this dead blanket of coldness. 

Ruth allowed the tears to trickle 
down her cheeks. She had looked for- 
ward to this evening for days. Now she 
would have nothing. This evening 
blotted out all the memories, all the 
love, even the burning ache for Doug. 
She was left with a blank. 

Doug stopped the car. He ran around 
to her door and opened it. How anxious 
he was to get away, to run from it all. 
Just as anxious as she was. 

They stood in the hallway to say 
good night, just as they always had. 
It was twelve o'clock, the same hour 
it usually was. It was the same as it 
had been—the whole evening had been 
the same; same places, same people, 
same time. Only the cues were missing 
and the actors could not go on alone. 

“Well—good night, Ruth.” 

“Good night, Doug.” She looked up 
at him. He was fingering his hat and 
watching the process carefully. He 
moved the brim round and round in 
his hands. He had never done that be- 
fore. Other evenings he would. . . . 

Then he looked at her. “Why Ruth, 
why—you're crying ” 

He dropped his hat. For a moment 
he hesitated. Ruth saw his eyes soften. 
“Couple of —couple of fools, aren't 
we?” That was what he had said after 
evety small quarrel. “Couple of fools,” 
and her answer always had been, 

“We sure are, Doug.” 

A few short words and the distance 
between them narrowéd. The long 
months suddenly were blotted out and 
they were back again. 

Doug’s arms tightened around het. 
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Ruth felt herself relax—the stiff back, This was just like other evenings, 

the tight hands, the dull head. after a small quarrel. Now they were 
“Ruth—never again. We won't ever saying good night—same words, same 

quarrel again.” time, same place, same sweet love re- 
“No—never again, Doug.” turned. 


The Room 


ScoTT GREER 


And lilacs bloom beyond the snow, 
Blue and water blueness; 

Should we lie within the room 
Through the dull befigured gloom 
When lilacs, hearts of blue, of blue, 
Flower beyond the winter? 


Let us play the heart’s guitar 

In chords of darkened laughter; 
Lose the weary war 

Of what before and after. 

Let us see the happier cheek 

Of summertime wandering boy, 
The tall cool woods within his eyes, 
Parthenon place of sombre joy— 
Let us return to the wood-lost boy. 


But lilacs wilted long before 

The snow had blown to spring; 

And though we tread an old green heath, 
We shall only gather seed © 

Of long past flowering. 

The boy has wandered far, oh far; 

His eyes remember columned pines 

As temples lost beyond the lines 

‘Of this encroaching dark. 


Like lilacs of some ruined spring 

In frosted blackened bloom, 

The echoes darken in the room. 

A half-forgotten chord, 

And dull remembrance in the gloom. 


The boy (his wind-fresh lips are still) 
Is dying in the room. 


The Dream of Peace 


HESTER BUELL 


The dream of peace— 

When did it first disturb the victor’s feasting, 
Like a butterfly hovering above the heaped food, 
Flitting from one viand to another, 

In search of sweetness wafted 

From a single blossom crushed underfoot ? 

Was the dream born before the first blade? 
Long, long before the axle and the wheel 

Was the first blade. 


And after came the wedge, 

Knives and hammers great, 

Spears taller than himself, 

Nails, bolts, bars, and the long chain, 
Pulleys, screws and the wheel-axle, 

A timbered shelter, horse-drawn equipage, 
Arched bridge, portcullis, moat-defended towers, 
A graceful goblet, a thin shining sword, 
firearms and filagree of beaten gold, 

A compass, a hand with needle fingers, 
Steam-lunged boats, a flying ship, 

A harp to catch the wind’s words, 

Wires with ears and tongue. 


During dim centuries 

Fitfully the dream has come and gone, 

With butterfly-like birth and death, 

Hid within a chrysalis of hope while greed and power 
Were clouding eyes of mortal men. 

In dim centuries yellowed parchment held the dream, 
And then at last white, printed pages flew 

Over land and sea, like birds of passage sped 

To bear the olive branch, and songs were made 

To sing the joy of houses filled with peace, 

And far they drifted, joining heart to heart, 

And dream to dream, 

Quickening joy, like sun upon the soil. 


Slowly, with cunning of his hand and brain, 
Man built the dream, 

With song and book and anchor, 

With counting and naming of the stars, 
With promises and gift-giving, 

With medicines and cures, 
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With fair exchange of goods, 
With patents bought and sold, 
With fact and theory, 

With dreams he built the dream. 


And we, sons of the Kanzas, 

People of the southwind, 

We too have learned to dream, 

We too have found a dream of peace 

In the classroom, in the room of many books, 
In the white man’s lodge and hall, 

After the promises and gift giving, 

After the medicines and cures, 

After the fair exchange of goods, 

After the reading of a thousand books, 

After the visits to a thousand houses filled with peace, 
After the joining of hand to hand, 

Of heart to heart, 

Of dream to dream. 


We too have learned to walk on spirit limbs, 
To feel the way with spirit hands, 

To peer with spirit eyes, 

To talk with spirit tongues 

And hope with spirit hearts, 

To advance with spirit bodies into the future 


That is made of only dreams, 
And to go back into the past, 
Only the dreaming of the dead, 
Seeking the dream of peace. 


But the hand that is clean and smooth 

Is also strong; 

The eyes that dream are keen to look, 

The feet that tread lightly go far, 

The heart that hopes secretly beats very fast, 

And the sons of the Kanzas who once loved the south wind well, 
Who loved many things before the promise was broken, 
“As long as grass shall grow, and water run,” 

They love peace best, 

Even the white man’s peace, 

And they are strong to seek it far. 


But quick and honest tongues must speak 
Quick and honest words 

To penetrate the storms of many words, 
The menace of many actions; 

The thin shining sword must be forgotten, 
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As the feathered war bonnet is forgotten, 

As the signal fires are forgotten 

By the white man and the Kanzas 

Who are happy to forget their warring fathers, 
Dead with all their dreams. 


Now every heart must be a flying ship, 

Every heart a compass, 

A radio that carries messages of good meaning, 
That carries new facts and theories, 

Sending out new hopes to build the dream, 

The dream the Kanzas, people of the southwind, 
Early loved. 


They loved peace as young ones 

Playing plumstones in the grass, 

As men and maidens whispering to the moon, 
As old men nursing winter's fires, 

They loved peace; 

Upon the sunny bluff, at dawn, 

At high sun by pleasant streams, 

In peaceful villages, at dusk, 

They loved peace; 

Before they knew the white man’s words, 

Or read of justice in his shining books, 
Saying, 

“See, the linden’s leaves are large and soft and heart-shaped; 
That is to remind us that the Great-Spirit 
Loves us so long as trees grow green 

And blossom in the song moon; 

Large and soft and heart-shaped 

Also to remind us we must love each other 
Even in the hunger moon when tracks are few 
And the sun-god wages not very long.” 

Those were words the Kanzas said, 

The Kanzas, noble nation at the prairie’s edge. 
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And now nations far apart 

Must send their promises far, 

And read of justice on a thousand days, 

Until a thousand tongues will speak the name, 
A thousand hands will use the sharpened blade 
To cut the cords that hold her blindfold fast, 
That justice may at last look on the world 

And love it, seeing the dream of peace, 

And love the Kanzas, 

Seeing their dream of peace. 
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From Sword to Schoolbook 
An Essay on War and Ideology 


STUART GERRY BROWN 


urged that the present war is a 

continuation of the first World 
War, that it is an “imperialist war’’ or 
a war to save British and American 
power and prestige, it is nevertheless 
by now a commonplace that in certain 
major aspects this war is sharply differ- 
ent from all others. It has been, for ex- 
ample, ‘‘a war of nerves,” a conflict of 
ideologies, of fascism against democ- 
racy; it is a war for “racial supremacy,” 
a war of industry and machines. It is 
no longer a world but a global war; 
and it is not merely a war between na- 
tions, but an international civil war at 
the same time. Another fundamental 
difference between this war and pre- 
vious major struggles of human history, 
a difference which less often makes the 
headlines, is that it is an educational 
war. For the first time the lines of bat- 
tle have been drawn in the schoolroom, 
long before the first gun was fired. 


II 


Broadly speaking, the history of the 
relation between education and war 
cannot be separated from the history 
of the relation between industry and 
war. The growth of literacy, this is to 
say, has been in great part a function 
of the development of pgoduction from 
simple manufacture or handicraft to 
mechanized industry and the division 
of labor, which have, in turn, perman- 
ently altered the character of warfare. 
In the long centuries between the fall 
of Rome and the Industrial Revolution, 
wars involved the actual daily lives of 
ordinary citizens to a relatively small 
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extent, while in the period since the 
seventeenth century the tendency of 
warfare to involve ever greater num- 
bers of citizens has developed at a con- 
stantly increasing tempo until, in our 
own time, it affects directly or indirect- 
ly nearly all the people of the world. 

William the Conquerer, for example, 
invaded the British Isles in 1066 with 
a force estimated at twenty-five thou- 
sand men, ten thousand cavalry and fif- 
teen thousand foot. He proceeded in- 
land and routed the Saxons at Hastings. 
On any showing this was one of the de- 
cisive battles of history. Its influence 
upon the political and cultural develop- 
ment of western Europe is still felt, 
nine centuries later. Yet it was won by 
less than two divisions of a modern 
army. Our children’s history books 
taught us that William laid waste the 
country “with fire and sword,” but at 
the worst he plundered only a small 
part of it and not many thousand per- 
sons were killed. The Normans, across 
the channel, were not invaded or at- 
tacked. Except for individual makers 
of swords and shields, bows and arrows, 
it is clear that they had no part in the 
action at all. 

A few years later a “vast’’ people’s 
army was organized by Peter the Her- 
mit and others to undertake the first 
crusade to the Holy Land. Priests and 
lay enthusiasts travelled all over Europe, 
stirring up the people to religious zeal 
for the destruction of the heathen, the 
rescue of the relics of Christ, and the 
capture of the land in which Christian- 
ity had been born. Yet in all only five 
divisions were mustered, of which less 
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than two actually got as far as Con- 
stantinople to begin the crusade. From 
contemporary accounts one would sup- 
pose that all of Europe was in turmoil, 
that this was a popular and even fanati- 
cal rising of plain people everywhere. 
But sober historical fact indicates that 
the only tangible result of all this ac- 
tivity was looting and brigandage along 
the highways and the persecution and 
murder of several thousand Jews. For 
the masses of Europe the crusade was 
of no real moment at all. At the same 
time the princes were organizing an 
army to undertake a crusade on their 
own part. According to Fulcher, one 
of the leaders of the people’s army, the 
knights assembled in Constantinople in 
the spring of 1097 some six hundred 
thousand strong. Modern historians, 
however, cannot account for more than 
one hundred and fifty thousand. This 
was a very unruly combination of sev- 
eral professional armies, of which the 
largest was only about thirty thousand 
horse and foot under Godfrey of Bouil- 
Ién. It seems clear that none of the later 
ctusades involved larger fighting forces 
than these. I do not wish for a moment 
to suggest that the political and cul- 
tural significance of the crusades is to 
be minimized in terms of the relatively 
small numbers of people who were en- 
gaged in them. The point is simply that, 
by the standards of modern history, the 
numbers were small, and that even so 
tremendous a religious and _ political 
ferment was superficial in the terms of 
modern war. 

Most of the many wars of the dark 
and middle ages involved even fewer 
men than the crusades. This was, of 
course, the time of the feudal organiza- 
tion of society. Armies, all over Europe, 
were maintained on a more or less pro- 
fessional basis. It is true that the serfs 
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owed theoretical military service to 
their lords, but in practice battles were 
fought by the knights themselves who 
were great landholders under the titular 
leadership of barons and kings. The 
knightly life was almost exclusively 
courtly and military. Under the unify- 
ing and all-pervading influence of the 
Christian Church even so passionate an 
emotional force as nationalism seldom 
stirred the common people to action. 
And so the knights fought among them- 
selves. The old chronicles tell us, for 
example, that no more than nine hun- 
dred engaged in the battle of Brémule. 
Of these one hundred and forty were 
taken prisoner, but only three appear 
to have been killed. The reason for the 
little harm done is to be found partly 
in the military code which was more 
directed to the capture of enemies than 
to slaughter, and partly in the heavy 
chain mail armor worn by the mounted 
soldiers. If the wars were not even 
serious to those who fought in them, 
so much the less were they meaningful 
to the masses of people whose only 
function was to till the soil and see that 
their souls were cared for by the priests. 

The expansion of commerce in the 
later middle ages brought the rapid de- 
velopment of urban life, especially 
along the shores of the Mediterranean 
and Adriatic seas. The growth of towns 
inevitably increased the military activi- 
ties of the people. Land armies were 
needed for defense against invasion, 
and battle fleets had to be constructed 
in order to protect merchant shipping 
against piracy and the extension of war- 
fare to the high seas. This meant that 
many more people were drawn into the 
orbit of war. Townsmen were needed 
to make armaments, to build fighting 
ships, and to stand ready to defend the 
town as soldiers in the ranks. But the 
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reat masses of Eur remained on 
ie land, far pe both place and 
mind from the scene of battle. 

The history of England during these 
centuries was in certain respects sharp- 
ly different from that of the continent 
of Europe. From the time of William 
the Conqueror England has always been 
a more or less unified nation. The rival- 
ries of individual feudal lords never 
reached the state of complete anarchy 
which prevailed in the rest of Europe, 
for the institution of the Crown, re- 
gardless of what civil strife might arise 
from conflicting claims to the actual 
kingship, invariably managed to hold 
the people in some sort of national or- 
der. England’s wars, for this reason, 
were much more nationalistic in their 
emphasis and implications than those 
of other Euro countries. When 


English knights took the field, even in 
civil war, the slogan was “St. George 
for England! May God defend the 


right!” The Hundred Years’ War with 
France was clearly nationalistic in tem- 
per, and at times, under Edward III 
for example, had a considerable meas- 
ure of popular support. But the highest 
number of casualties in any of the bat- 
tles of the interminable war seems to 
have been no more than eleven thou- 
sand. 

During all these long centuries arms 
manufacture was never developed on 
a significant scale, and, at the same 
time, the level of literacy was exceed- 
ingly low. The improvement in arms 
was an improvement in quality rather 
than kind. Even the introduction of 
gunpowder in the first part of the four- 
teenth century, especially at the battle 
of Crécy, did not have the revolution- 
aty effect upon war production which 
might have been expected. Indeed it 
was three hundred years before an army 
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took the field with more than ten to fif- 
teen percent of its soldiers armed with 
explosive weapons. Production contin- 
ued on a unitary basis which could not 
involve more than a very small number 
of individual workmen. Education, 
meanwhile, was almost exclusively 
clerical, and the great scholastic culture 
of the middle ages touched the ordin- 
ary man not at all. It was not to the 
political or social interest of the Church 
that the people should be able to read; 
and, it will be remembered, in these 
years even the Bible was withheld from 
nearly all of the laity. It is not remark- 
able, all things considered, that war 
should have meant little save occasion- 
al wanton slaughter and destruction to 
the great mass of the people, who had 
no traffic with its arms, did not fight 
in its battles, and could not read about 
its issues or the course of its operations. 
One cannot but observe in passing the 
striking irony implied in the fact that 
the word “propaganda,” with its mighty 
modern meaning, comes to us out of 
that distant and all but illiterate world. 


Iil 


But the seventeenth century, as in 
nearly all other fields of human en- 
deavor, completely altered the nature 
of warfare and its meaning to the peo- 
ple. The scope of warfare had, of 
course, grown considerably during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, es- 
pecially naval warfare. The great voy- 
ages of discovery after Columbus— 
Portuguese, Spanish, French and Eng- 
lish—had focused the attention of the 
world’s rulers upon trade. Land econo- 
my gave way to money economy. Great 
fortunes were to be made by trade itself, 
but more easily by piracy. Fleets of 
fighting ships were built by France, 
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Portugal, England, and especially Spain, 
on a large scale, while nearly all other 
maritime nations entered the competi- 
tion to some degree. A good many semi- 
private battle fleets were assembled for 
purposes of piracy, and such men as 
Hawkins and Drake terrorized the trade 
routes of the world for years. In Eng- 
land, indeed, there was sometimes little 
distinction between the royal navy and 
the pirate ships. When necessary, men 
were impressed for duty to fill up crews, 
but the prospect of adventure and 
riches brought thousands of volunteers 
from the impoverished classes who had 
been driven off the land in the course 
of the “consolidation” of national 
power. Warfare on land involved more 
people as nations grew out of baronies 
and minor principalities through al- 
most uninterrupted struggle. And arm- 
ies, navies, shipyards, and arms shops 
employed a constantly increasing num- 
ber of workmen. But it was the seven- 
teenth century which brought the more 
profoundly revolutionary changes. 

We have already remarked upon the 
slow development of the use of gun- 
powder. But from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century explosive weapons 
rapidly came into their own. The prin- 
cipal obstacle in the way of this de- 
velopment had been the difficulty of 
integrating hand to hand combat with 
swords or pikes with the longer range 
required by the arquebusiers. The more 
effective arquebus, indeed, had to be 
supported from the ground, so that the 
movement of armed troops was neces- 
sarily very slow. Troops of pikemen or 
archers were so much more mobile that 
sound military tactics required that the 
chief responsibility for attack be placed 
upon them. For this reason the inven- 
tion of the bayonet had an even more 
revolutionary effect upon warfare than 


the introduction of gunpowder. Mus- 
keteers equipped with bayonets ap- 
peared in the French army by 1647 and 
in the British by 1663. At the same 
time, the cartridge, in primitive use 
since 1586, was vastly improved. The 
matchlock was replaced, in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, by the 
flintlock. Muskets became much lighter 
and easier to handle. Modern mechan- 
ical warfare had begun. 

These changes necessarily brought a 
rapid increase in the size of armies and 
involved much greater numbers of ci- 
vilians in the production of supplies. 
Already in the Thirty Years War (1619- 
1648), millions of people had been 
killed either as combatant soldiers or 
as civilians in the path of the battling 
armies. The Wars of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, ending in the peace of Utrecht 
in 1713, spread the battlefields over 
vast areas, and the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough, ancestor of Winston Churchill, 
laid down certain of the main tactical 
and strategical lines of modern warfare. 

Improvement and invention in the 
military field were very largely a func- 
tion of the growth of scientific method, 
which was the principal contribution 
of the seventeenth century. This was 
the century of Galileo and Kepler, of 
Bacon and Descartes and Newton. Un- 
der the intellectual leadership of these 
men the human mind was at last turn- 
ing outward and attending to the na- 
tural world, after many centuries of re- 
ligious introspection. Science itself was 
no doubt largely fostered by the expan- 
sion of trade and the discovery of new 
and inconceivably rich lands. There 
were great gains in literacy, especially 
in Holland, England, and France, as 
the rapidly increasing colonial migra- 
tion, inspired by the will to religious 
or political freedom, abundantly attests. 
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The plain man not only began to read 
the Bible, but bought and read count- 
less books of religious controversy. In 
England especially political propaganda 
began to be directed to a more and 
more popular level. There were not 
only intellectual pamphleteers like Mil- 
ton, but professional revolutionary agi- 
tators among the common people like 
Lilburne. Men were at last beginning 
to discover what they were asked to 
fight for. As warfare became increasing- 
ly destructive, it also became increas- 
ingly intelligible. 

But warfare on a scale as gigantic 


as we have learned to understand it in 


the twentieth century could not be de- 
veloped so long as the great majority 
of the world’s population remained up- 
on the land in agricultural labor. Mod- 
ern warfare had been conceived through 
the development of firearms, the intro- 
duction of scientific methods of pro- 


cedure in dealing with the forces of 
nature, the spreading of literacy and 
the resulting growth of political and 
economic awareness. But it remained 
in an embryonic stage. 


IV 


The early years of the eighteenth 
century brought the next great forward 
step towards modern society and with 
it the advancement, if it may be called 
such, of widespread mechanized mili- 
tary operations. The British Parliament 
began the passage of a long series of 
acts designed to develop and consoli- 
date the ruling power of the landed 
gentry. These were the Enclosure Acts. 
For centuries the agricultural lands of 
England had been tilled and harvested 
by individual tenants and cottagers, who 
had been granted small plots for their 
personal use together with the privilege 
of grazing their herds on the common 
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lands of the Crown. The Enclosure 
Acts gradually drove the agricultural 
laborer off the land and turned it over 
to the great country families as private 
estates. Property continued to be the 
index of political power, and so the 
country squire strengthened his rule. 
But somehow he was sublimely un- 
aware that the very consolidation of 
his power was inevitably preparing his 
downfall. For the enterprising enter- 
preneurs of the city found a rich and 
almost endless supply of cheap labor 
in the masses of impoverished men who 
were being forced off the land. The con- 
ditions now existed for the develop- 
ment of the factory method of produc- 
tion, and the men of business did not 
miss their opportunity. Rich merchants 
began to invest their accumulated cap- 
ital in urban manufacture based upon 
the division of labor. The return upon 
this investment was fabulously high. 
For commodities made in factories at 
incredibly low cost, owing to the lure 
which even the smallest money wages 
exercised upon the workers, could be 
sold in the colonies at a profit of many 
hundred percent. At the same time, raw 
materials imported from the colonies 
were exceedingly cheap because the col- 
onists were effectively prevented from 
selling in other markets. The increase 
in merchant shipping was, of course, 
tremendous; and the captains of com- 
merce were happy to throw in their lot 
with the captains of industry. It was 
inevitable that the interests of this new 
monied class of merchants and manu- 
facturers should come into conflict with 
the established laws governing the do- 
mestic economy, geared as these were 
to the interests of the landholders. And 
before long political power passed from 
land to capital. The process was well 
advanced when Goldsmith wrote his 
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“Deserted Village” in 1770: 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 


The pace was most rapid in England, 


partly owing, no doubt, to the fact that 


since the time of Elizabeth the British 
had become the world’s largest colonial 
power. But the same process, though 
developing more slowly, was discern- 
ible on the continent of Europe. The 
principal exception was Spain, and this 
fact in the end cost her her colonial em- 
pire. The Spanish had for two hundred 
years held the lead in the discovery and 
annexation of new lands; but they did 
not respond to the stimulus of the In- 
dustrial Revolution and were gradually 
forced out by the more enterprising 
Dutch, French, and British. By the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century the strug- 
gle had narrowed to a contest between 
France and England which was decided 
by the Seven Years War of 1756-1763. 
Although the French had introduced 
several of the most important military 
inventions and improvements of the 
seventeenth century, they lagged behind 
the British in naval enterprise and con- 
struction and did not develop industry 
at nearly so rapid a pace. By 1763 they 
had lost India and been driven out of 
most of North America. England was 
to be the mightiest empire in the world 
for more than a hundred and fifty years. 
Her power rested upon a mighty fleet 
of fighting ships to protect her com- 
merce and her colonies, and upon a 
well-trained professional army to main- 
tain the “balance of power” in Europe. 
In time of peace many thousands of 
men were employed in the dock-yards 
to build and fit out the ships, and more 
thousands were engaged in the factory 
production of arms as the infant muni- 
tions industry grew up. In time of war 


the whole population began to feel 
itself caught up, either through mili- 
tary activity and production or by the 
force of the taxes levied to support the 
fighting forces. On the continent the 
same kind of situation existed as the 
separate nations continually fought to 
overthrow the balance and thereby gain 
the strength to rival Britain. 

Not the least significant effect of the 
Industrial Revolution was its stimula- 
tion of literacy and education. And 
these directly affected the nature of war. 
The most important war of the eight- 
eenth century, the American Revolution 
of 1770-1783, like the British Revolu- 
tion of the previous century, was fought 
on a consciously political basis and in- 
volved most of the people in the Ameri- 
can colonies directly. Among a literate, 
if not highly educated, people the 
propaganda of such a man as Tom 
Paine had distinct military effective- 
ness. His Common Sense and The Crisis 
put in ringing and homely English the 
reasons for the struggle, and guided 
popular thought toward the reconstruc- 
tion to follow the victory. In fact it is 
clear that the democratic experiment 
could not have been tried at all unless 
a great portion of the people had been 
able to read and hence to study and de- 
bate the great questions they were called 
upon to decide. The American Revolu- 
tion was a decisive turning point in 
military history. Henceforth it became 
increasingly important to persuade the 
people, through the written word, of 
the justice of a cause at issue. 

Paine was not alone in America by 
any means. A host of military and po- 
litical propagandists appeared to pre- 
sent the issues to the people and to urge 
them on. By the end of the war the in- 
fant nation had already made one of 
the most significant of all contributions 
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to the world’s literature of democracy 
and freedom. But Paine is an outstand- 
ing symbol of the growing relation be- 
tween literacy and war. He was a pro- 
fessional revolutionist whose weapon 
was the printed word, and his effective- 
ness was a wholly new thing in the 
world. He bridges the gap between the 
American and French Revolutions and 
embodies in his writings the hopes and 
beliefs which those revolutions were to 
bring to all the peoples of the world 
in the hundred and fifty years to fol- 
low. Modern democracy was born, and 
the long struggle to maintain and ex- 
tend its freedoms was under way. 

From this point of view the French 
Revolution was a European extension 
of the American and we need not con- 
cern ourselves here with the principles 
which were at issue. But it had at least 
two implications which were of tre- 
mendous importance in the history of 
warfare. It was the revolutionary gov- 
ernment of France which introduced 
military conscription; and it was the 
French Revolution which produced Na- 
poleon. Conscription meant that the 
people, who had been almost univers- 
ally aroused to action by the outbreak 
of the civil war, were forced by the 
government to defend their gains 
against counter-revolution at home and 
invasion from abroad. If the revolution 
had been carried on mainly by the com- 
mon people of the cities, it would be 
defended by the countrymen as well. 
The routine of peacetime life was no 
longer possible. 

The coming of Napoleon meant that 
the whole of Europe, including Eng- 
land and Russia, was to be involved in 
war for more than a generation. This 
military genius, who decisively altered 
the whole course of Western history, 
was in every sense a product of the 
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Revolution and first emerged as a gen- 
eral in the conscripted armies of its de- 
fense. But his military talents were 
bound up with an overwhelming lust 
for power, first for France, for the ex- 
tension of the Revolution, and then for 
himself. As his ambition grew, so did 
his armies. He invaded Germany with 
two hundred thousand men, the largest 
army which had yet taken the field un- 
der a single command. And hundreds 
of thousands of workers were engaged 
in the enormous task of supplying it 
with food, clothing, and guns. But even 
this tremendous effort had to be more 
than doubled a short while later. For 
Napoleon set out upon his disastrous 
invasion of Russia with four hundred 
and forty-eight thousand men under 
arms, leaving another two hundred 
thousand to defend his earlier conquests 
and to keep the peace at home. The 
Russians, for their part, put an army 
almost equally large into the field un- 
der the Emperor Alexander. But there 
was no head-on clash. The Russian 
strategy, allowing the French to extend 
their communications by advancing hun- 
dreds of miles into Russian territory 
without opposition until they were over- 
taken by winter and epidemic, was 
amazingly successful. Napoleon retreat- 
ed after his futile capture of Moscow, 
and returned to Paris completely routed 
in the east. It is estimated that only 
twenty-five thousand of his troops man- 
aged.to get home. And they were in a 
pitiable condition. But the magic appeal 
of the Emperor had not disappeared 
with his armies. In a very brief time he 
was able to raise another army of three 
hundred thousand to meet the invading 
British. But he had passed the peak of 
his fortunes and was overthrown by 
Wellington. His military lessons, how- 
ever, were well learned by all the na- 
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tions of Europe. Prussia introduced the 
mass army in peacetime, based on uni- 
versal short-service conscription, in 
1815, and the other nations followed 
this example rapidly in the following 
twenty-five years. There has been no 
war of any size since 1813 which has 
not been carried on to some extent un- 
der the tactical and organizational in- 
fluence of the Napoleonic campaigns. 
After Napoleon, warfare was inevitably 
on the grand scale. 

The wars of the nineteenth century 
were increasingly popular in their im- 
plications. The revolutionary uprisings 
of the later eighteenth century were 
carried on in the European revolutions 
of 1848. The American Civil War of 
1860-1864 was an extension of the 
American Revolution and a defense of 
certain of its gains. Wars rested more 
and more solidly upon an industrial 
basis and the munitions industry flour- 
ished. So did the military career. In 
every nation of Europe military and 
naval colleges for the training of of- 
ficers were established or strengthened, 
and in the United States the national 
academies at West Point and Annapolis 
were founded. 

The development of the railroads in- 
creased immeasurably the facilities for 
supplying armies, and the invention of 
the telegraph placed communications 
on a previously inconceivable basis of 
efficiency. Perhaps the most important 
mechanical development of the century 
was the steamship, which brought naval 
warfare into the industrial field. All of 
these developments meant that ever 
greater numbers of civilians were need- 
ed for the purposes of war. And with 
growing participation came, inevitably, 
growing interest in the nature and 
causes of war, and in the aims of peace. 


Vv 

The whole long evolution of the in- 
fluence of literacy and education upon 
warfare, which we have been sketching 
in these pages, reached its culmination 
in the First World War, 1914-1918. By 
this time the Industrial Revolution had 
swept over the whole of the western 
world and brought with it the highest 
level of literacy in history. With a few 
notable exceptions, such as Spain and 
Russia, most countries of the west had 
developed elementary education on a 
nearly universal level; and the volume 
of newspapers, books, and magazines 
had reached incomparably greater pro- 
portions than ever before. Through ci- 
vilian rationing, war production and 
organization, and military conscription 
and service nearly all of the peoples in 
the belligerent nations were directly af- 
fected by the course of military opera- 
tions. At the same time governments 
were forced to recognize the decisive 
influence of public opinion upon the 
outcome of hostilities and the recon- 
struction of the world. 

Propaganda had become a major 
military weapon. The tremendous ex- 
tension of education had made it pos- 
sible; and industrialization, by drawing 
whole populations into the sphere of 
war, made it necessary. Whatever may 
have been the real issues of the First 
World War, it is certain that govern- 
ments had to present issues and to de- 
velop and direct the beliefs and hopes 
of their peoples. The German govern- 
ment, and its allies, had to prove to the 
people that Germany's desire for ex- 
pansion was historically necessary and 
that western civilization was synonym- 
ous with German culture. For their part, 
the Western Powers had to show that 
the issue was democracy versus absolut- 
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ism, ‘civilization itself seeming to hang 
in the balance’ — while the terrible 
downfall of Czarist Russia is certainly 
in part traceable to the fact that the 
government could not persuade the peo- 
ple that they had anything to fight for 
at all. 

Organized public opinion, swayed by 
the techniques of propaganda, affected 
the nature of the peace as decisively as 
it had affected the outcome of the war. 
It is now a commonplace to observe 
that the central fact of the reconstruc- 
tion was the absence of the United 
States from the League of Nations. The 
reasons for that unhappy development 
were certainly numerous and compli- 
cated; but there can be no doubt that 
isolationist statesmen and propagan- 
dists made effective use of the natural 
reaction of the people against foreign 
“entanglement” to direct opinion to the 
ends which they had in mind. At the 
same time it is certain that the convic- 
tion of German barbarism which had 
been built up in the minds of the vic- 
torious nations of Europe made the con- 
ditions of the Versailles Treaty inevi- 
table. All this is to say that the simple 
fact that most western people were in 
some degree educated introduced a new 
and decisive force into the complex of 
the human struggle whether in war or 


peace. 


And it is just here, I cannot help 
thinking, that a fundamental contrast 
between the First and Second World 
Wars is to be found. In the war of 
1914-1918 governments were forced to 
recognize that an educated people 
would inevitably decide the great ques- 
tions at issue, whether for good or ill. 
The totalitarian governments of the 
present time have learned this lesson 
well, and have built and directed their 
educational systems accordingly. Propa- 
ganda is no longer intended to persuade 
their people, but to keep them constant- 
ly stimulated and to hold them within 
the lines laid down in the classroom 
long before hostilities began. And so 
it is that education has superseded even 
propaganda as the characteristic mod- 
ern military weapon. 

Anyone who wishes to understand 
the nature of the war will do well, in 
the light of such a history as this, to 
study the military effectiveness of the 
principal educational systems of the 
world. And anyone who is confident, 
as I am, that the love of freedom, bred 
through many years of education among 
the United Nations, must bring victory, 
knows that the nature of the world 
after victory will be largely determined 
by the effectiveness with which these 
systems of education can be adapted to 
the ideals of dignity and freedom. 
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